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“FASHIONS FOR GENTLEMEN.” 
i ye levelling age, which makes money- 

getting the chief business of life, and 
orders every man to dress like his fellows, 
has much ugliness to answer for. It might 
be supposed that if the worker wore his uni- 
form to his daily task (the coat, trousers, 
and waistcoat thai are so uninteresting and 
so sensible), the man of leisure, into whose 
shoes he steps at night, would be permitted 
some festive freedom in garb, as in behavior, 
But the bondage of the dress suit is sterner 
and more monotonous than that of business 
clothes. If its wearer is a “study in black 
and white,” he is neither a “harmony” nor 
an “effect.” 

The talk of the society man is not brill- 
iant, but may it not be that his sombre and 
servile garb exercises a depressing influence 
upon him, reducing him, with his fellows, to 
a uniform vapidity of expression? What if 
Sir WALTER RALEIGH could walk in to the 
next reception, dressed, like his portrait, in 
under-vest of satin, and doublet of velvet 
embroidered with pearls, with frill ruff, 
pointed beard, hair curled off the forehead, 
and broad- brimmed hat, caught up with 
pearl and plume, to frame his handsome 
face! Fancy Sir FrRANctIs Bacon there, in 
scarlet doublet and black velvet cloak, blue 
lined, with weight of lace and embroidery. 
That glass of fashion and mould of form the 
superb GEORGE VILLIERS had a very pretty 
notion of the becoming, in clothes at least. 
His dress suit of doublet and hose, slashed 
with satin and heavy with braidings of 





gold, his velvet girdle stiff with jewels, his 
hat turned back with nodding plumes, his 
scarlet boots trimmed with point lace, look 
better in a portrait than the “swallow-tail” 
of our own day. And how agreeable would 
it not be to see that “best, good man,” as 
ROCHESTER called him, Lord Dorset, “in a 
suit of clothes of phillamot brocade, laced 
with silver and gold lace, nine laces, each as 
broad as one’s hand, the suit trimmed with 
scarlet ribbons; stockings of white silk over 
long scarlet ones; shoes, black, tied with 
scarlet bows; linen edged with Bruges lace; 
gloves adorned with scarlet ribbons; hat 
turned up with a jewel worth twelve hun- 
dred pounds”! Delightful Mr. SAMUEL 
Pepys, too, might count on producing a 
genuine sensation in modern society by his 
“fine camlett cloak with gold buttons, and 
silk suit that cost much money, the first that 
ever I wore in my life.” 

If these famous worthies only walked in 
and out again, leaving a fatuous nothing or 
two as their contribution to the staple of 
talk, after the fashion of the contemporane- 
ous dandy, we should still be in their debt. 
They would have furnished their part in the 
social pageant, honoring their host and their 
fellow-guests. We will handsomely concede 
that there are still objections to what Bur- 
TON called “the putting of a thousand oaks 
and a hundred oxen into a suit of apparel, 
wearing a whole manor on one’s back.” But 
scarlet and blue and crimson cost no more 
than black, flowing lines are as easy to the 
tailor as stiff ones, and starched linen in the 
end is no cheaper than Jace. It is not econ- 
omy that forbids the picturesque. 

If women in society are not often inter- 
esting, at least they look as pretty as they 
can, Which atones for many short-comings. 
But most men satisfy neither the eye nor 
the judgment. Unless they can make us 
forget their clothes in the charm of their 
talk, it is their obvious duty to improve 
their clothes. To do them justice, there is 
doubtless a considerable element of discon- 
tent with their present limitations, and as- 
piration toward a more effective toggery, 
perpetually smouldering in the breasts of 
socicty men. What they wait for is a leader. 

They once had hopes of the Prince of 
Wales. That eminent personage, in the 
bloom of youth, was touched with a desire 
to serve his kind. He abolished white 
gloves for evening wear. He spent much 
careful thought on the paring of lapels, 
evolving the morning coat that bears his il- 
lustrious title. He modified buttons. He 
introduced the useful ulster. But these 
gains were rather the promptings of impulse 
than the fruit of conviction. The youthful 
radical has become the mature conservative. 
There are even whispers of a return to even- 
ing gloves on the part of royalty, and the 
rebellion against the dress suit has no long- 
er anything to hope for at the hands of 
H.R.H. But revolutions do not go back- 
ward. When the Hour strikes, the Man hears 
the call. The Useful is not forever to crowd 
the Agreeable out of house and home. Pos- 
sibly America, which has given so many 
homely utilities to the world, will yet con- 
tribute the Ornamental Suit, which shall 
combine the beauty of the seventeenth cen- 
tury costume with the convenience of the 
nineteenth. Let the society man be patient, 
but not supine. 





BLUE NOSES. 


bes horticulturist is not the only person 
_ who is always ineffectually reaching for 
the blue rose; there are blue roses which 
allure and elude us each, and without which 
all our other possessions seem petty and un- 
worthy. It has been said that every rose 
has its thorn, but the blue rose is actually 
without one; there was never such a thing 
heard of as a blue rose with a thorn. If you 
do not believe it, ask the first person you 
meet who deals in them. You will not be 
obliged to go far; your neighbor, whom you 
always thought so satisfied, is a wholesale 
dealer in this variety ; in fact, you will find 
that there is scarcely one of your acquaint- 
ances but has had a mania for that particu- 
lar flower beside which the mania for Dutch 
tulips was child’s play. There are kind 
friends, to be sure, who always assure us that 
the blue rose is an impossibility, and advise 
us to give over our foolish struggle, and rest 
contented with such flowers as the season 
brings. But the miracles of chemistry are 
not more obscure and unexpected to the un- 
initiated than those of fortune ; and who can 
tell but that even our blue roses may one day 
blossom and cease to belong to the imagina- 
tion merely? We are told, however, that 
should such be the case, we should soon hold 
them as lightly as those which we may now 
have for the plucking; but we refuse to be- 
lieve such a heresy, or that half our pleasure 
is in the contest ; that if the coveted flower 
should suddenly bloom in our way, we would 
still seek for some other foreign and impos- 
sible blossom. Sometimes, indeed, it almost 





seems as if fortune granted us our wishes just 
to show us how little we understand our own 
needs, and how inadequate even blue roses 
are to promote happiness; but it may be 
that we should not be happy without a blue 
rose to long and toil for; if we were thor- 
oughly contented with our estates, progress 
would be suspended, perhaps. Providence 
has bequeathed us this aspiration in order 
that we may be always ascending ; it neces- 
sitates perpetual striving, and striving is 
wholesome, even when it does not secure its 
object; it keeps the energies and capaci- 
ties from rusting and growing useless. If 
we longed for nothing, if we were not con- 
tinually dreaming and scheming about our 
blue roses, how prosaic life would become! 
Our friend has all his life longed for a Greek 
nose, but as he already owns a Roman one, 
it is tolerably certain that blue rose of his 
was nipped in the bud. His brother aspired 
to be an artist but, as he was born color- 
blind, a rose by any other name would per- 
haps suit him as well. Some lives are so 
poor in actual possession that but for the 
impossible blue rose their hearts would 
break; it furnishes all the poetry of their 
existence ; the thought of it brings the stars 
nearer, makes the sunshine warmer, makes 
them “half believe in fairy-land”; and yet 
the blue rose of most of us is such a very 
trifle—a jewel, a legacy, a puff in the Daily, 
a fine establishment, a title, or perhaps a 
wedding ring! 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE CLOTHES PHILOSOPHY MADE 
PRACTICAL. 


fhe is on a street in New York city the 
sign of a miscellaneous dealer, whose lead- 
ing staples appear to be clothing and literature, 
and his announcement reads, “ clothes 
the body and feeds the mind.” The trade of this 
enterprising firm is simply the clothes philosophy 
of Carlyle applied to merchandise, and marks a 
step quite beyond the announcement made many 
years ago by an enterprising tailor in Boston, 
whose advertisement began, “ Dress should be 
the principal, if not the only, subject of reflection 
for every rational being.” These New York deal- 
ers have got beyond that; they link the two to- 
gether in a way of which the hero of Sartor Re- 
sartus could not complain. Nay, the analogy be- 
tween costume and literature goes back much far- 
ther than Carlyle, and the germ of it is found in 
Pope’s ‘‘ Declaration” appended to the Dunciad, 
in which he says, “ Whereas certain Haberdash- 
ers of Points and Particles, being instigated by 
the Spirit of Pride, and assuming to themselves 
the name of Critics and Restorers.” If critics 
are equivalent to haberdashers—meaning origi- 
nally a dealer in hapertas, a cloth whose width was 
settled by the English Magna Charta—why should 
not haberdashers be crities and literary men ? 

It is one great drawback of the higher educa- 
tion and the higher usefulness of women that 
they are expected, like the aforesaid tradesmen, 
to clothe the body and feed the mind at the same 
time. When the eager young girl in England 
listened reverently to what Mrs. Somerville was 
saying through the ear-trumpet of Harriet Mar- 
tineau, and found that it related to the dyeing of 
an old shawl, she was dismayed, but unjustly. 
One may dwell among the stars or in the heights 
of political economy and still need shawls—in- 
deed, the very thickest shawls, for observatories 
are very chilly places, and is not political econo- 
my proverbially a cold and even dismal science ? 
On the lower levels of the earth there must still 
be clothing ; and since men have utterly renounced 
their share of the task of making their garments 
beautiful, it will never do for women also to aban- 
don their portion of this work. It was not always 
left exclusively to them. In visiting any collec- 
tion of mediaval armor we see that the patterns 
of mail coats were as studiously considered and 
as minutely varied as those of Worth’s dresses 
at the present day. Her Majesty Queen Eliza- 
beth had, it is said, four thousand gowns ; but the 
chances are that Sir Walter Raleigh had a ward- 
robe correspondingly extensive, and that the cele- 
brated cloak which he laid down for the Virgin 
Queen to walk upon may in reality have been a 
little out of fashion, and a willing sacrifice. Even 
in the days of New-England Puritanism it was 
as needful to fine Jonas Fairbanks for silver lace 
and high rolling boots as Alice Flynt for a silk 
hood. In Copley’s portraits we see as lavish a 
skill brought to bear upon the velvets and satins 
of men as of women ; and I encountered the other 
day a description of the courting costume—not 
court costume—of a youngster in Portland, Maine, 
as lately as 1763, from which it appears that, in 
addition to his laces and his satin small-clothes, 
he actually wore two watches, one on each side. 
Thus recently have men abandoned the realms of 
personal adornment. 

This being the case, and women being the last 
stronghold of the beautiful in costume, why do 
not men acquiesce in it, readily yield all the money 
and time needed for it, and only rebel when the 
hours and the dollars end in something that is 
intrinsically hideous after all? Nothing seems 
more unreasonable than the dignified superiority 
of the husband or the brother who first preaches 
the unimportance of dress, perhaps consistently 
fortifying his words by his own example, and then 
turns to criticise his wife or daughter for being 
less well dressed than some fair neighbor who 
gives her whole mind to that absorbing depart- 
ment. Does he really suppose that a woman can 
be bien mise by giving to it that three-quarters of 
an hour in the spring and three-quarters of an 
hour in the autumn which are all, as James Par- 











ton boasts, that a man now needs to devote to his 
tailor? Let the wife neglect what has been called 
the “ gospel of good gowns” as completely as the 
husband disregards that of good hats, for instance, 
and let him see how he likes it. But whether he 
adopts this policy of indifference or not, let him 
at least be consistent. If we hold it the duty of 
intellectual women to be well-dressed women 
also, let us give them full credit for doing the 
double duty. If, on the other hand, we make no 
such demand on them, let us omit all the jeers at 
the faded “ water-proof” of the literary woman 
and the dyed and turned dress, and even the 
short hair—cut off, let us charitably suppose, to 
save time for study or for work. In the same 
way, if the husband expects his wife to be well 
dressed, let him not sneer at the time merciless- 
ly spent in shopping, or even groan at the bills 
when the results of shopping come in. Let him 
not complain, as I heard a young husband the 
other day, that two women when they meet al- 
ways talk about dress, when perhaps the very 
point under discussion was the question how to 
dress as their husbands wished without its cost- 
ing those husbands too much money. 
T. W. H. 





ITALIAN DINNER-GIVING IN 
THE MIDDLE AGES. 


II. 


P\HERE were a few forks in existence at the 
time of the Visconti banquet, but with 
the exception of the solitary one upon which 
the memory of the poor Dagaressa Teodora is 
impaled, they were not personal individual forks, 
but big prongs of the pitchfork order, and used 
exclusively by the stewards and carvers for the 
purpose of steadying the meat while carving. 
The Visconti banquet took place, as we have 
said, in 1868. But though some eleven years 
later we find forks among the list of silver be- 
longing to the King of France, their use never be- 
came general, even among the nobility, until the 
close of the fifteenth century. A curious old 
book on the usages of the table is extant, written 
by Cristofaro Messisburgo, the cook of the Duke 
of Ferrara, in 1530. Among other things, Chris- 
tofaro gives a list of the articles necessary for 
the table, but he does not mention forks, from 
which we may conclude that they had not then 
reached the court of Ferrara. Not a single one 
of the accounts of the Visconti wedding banquet 
mentions wine, but it is not improbable that it 
flowed in abundance. Indeed, a proof that it did 
is to be found in the dish of cabbages which was 
brought in, as will be remembered, toward the 
close of the banquet, as it was a common super- 
stition in the Middle Ages that cabbages did away 
with the pernicious effect of too much wine. 

The wines most in favor in Italy at that time 
were the Greco, the Malvasia, and the Vernaccia. 
All three were very sweet, and not what the Ital- 
ians call sincere wines; that is, not pure and 
simple grape juice. Greco was really the Mos- 
cato dolee of the present day, but was grown 
and distilled in Candia; Malvasia was made from 
wines brought from Cyprus; and Vernaccia was 
a wine of the Riviera. All three were perfumed, 
sweetened, and slightly thickened. 

Nearly a century later, at a dinner prepared 
by Taillevent, the cook of Charles VIL, for the 
Duke of Anjou, “in honor of the damosels Cha- 
teaubrun and Villequier,” we find already an im- 
mense advance. The p/ats are more delicate, and 
the sweets very recherché, For example, at des- 
sert there was a boar composed entirely of fried 
cream, a brown custard with pine nuts, a white 
cream, preserved strawberries, and dried prunes 
smothered in rose- water. Finally, a “last des- 
sert” composed entirely of “aromatic wines and 
rich conserves.” 

But to return to Italian banquets. There was 
one nearly coeval with the Duke of Anjou’s 
which merits notice. It wason the occasion of the 
marriage of Giovanni Sforza, Signor di Pesaro, 
with Commilla d’Aragona—nuptials which began 
with sumptuous processions, bonfires in all the 
twenty-four castles of Pesaro, illuminations, 
feasts, etc.,and wound up with a wedding feast 
which is minutely described by all the chroniclers 
of the time. 

There were twelve tables, and twelve guests at 
each table. The scalchi, or water-bearers, were the 
doctors of the city, and the water in the washing 
or finger bowls was rose-water. 

The first course was composed of candied 
fruits, cakes, and sweets; the second, eggs, milk, 
and a roasted doe ; the third, a calf roasted whole, 
and many pheasants; the fourth, peacocks; the 
fifth, cheese; the last, junkets and confectionery. 
Each course was preceded by one of the mytho- 
logical gods leading a nymph, who declaimed odes 
in honor of the sposi. When the junkets and 
confectionery had been discussed, the toil of eat- 
ing began again, without any longer interval 
than that required for the changing of table- 
cloths and plates. Here, in the very fact of this 
change, is an advance in refinement which is very 
noticeable. As for the “secondo banchetto,” or 
second half of the dinner, that again showed an 
advance in refinement, because it was entirely dif- 
ferent from the first banchetto. The first course 
was simply composed of various rare wines, served 
in “precious goblets.” The second was of fish, 
and one fish was served only to the bridal couple. 
Half of this fish was roasted and half boiled, on 
the principle of Jack Sprat and his wife. Then 
followed a wild boar, garnished with game pasties ; 
then a roast calf, covered with a lion’s skin; then 
fruits; and finally confectionery, wines, and hip- 
pocras (vinum hippocraticum), the favorite liqueur 
of the time, composed of wine sweetened with 
sugar, and mingled with an infusion of cinnamon, 
almonds, musk, and amber. 

This banquet lasted seven hours, and was en- 
livened, as we have said, by songs, choruses, 
dances, tours de force, and an often-repeated 
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“rain of fresh flowers.” As the vulgar profu- 
sion and stupid repetition observable at the Vis- 
conti banquet were here absent from the viands, 
so also the “diversions” were of a much more re- 
fined character. There were no processions of 
horses, dogs, and mules, which could not possibly 
have smelled of Araby the blest, but nymphs and 
gods, and showers of blossoms. Over the barbaric 
splendor of the Middle Ages falls already the 
softer light of the Renaissance. 

It may not be amiss to conclude this article 
with one or two recipes culled from a fourteenth- 
century cook-book. They demonstrate as nothing 
else could do what a vast advance has been made 
in the culinary art, and also that the use of cook- 
books is very ancient, for the great libraries of 
Italy abound in curious old cook books, filled 
with recipes noticeable mainly for the horrible 
combinations they contain, the cooks of the 
Middle Ages having evidently aimed at odd 
rather than savory dishes. Here, for example, is 
a thirteenth-century recipe for cooking geese — 
probably the very one used by Chichibio, the 
witty cook of Carrado Gianfigliazzi, in cooking 
the goose whose story is so charmingly told by 
Boccaccio in the “* Decameron.” 

“Take a large goose; pick, clean, and wash 
it. Put it in a large pot and boil it a little; 
then put it on the spit and roast it a little. 
Meanwhile get ready some onion cut into dice. 
Fry it in lard, and color it yellow with saffron. 
Have some bread, toasted a little, and some good 
wine. Cook the bread in the wine, then mix it 
with the onions and saffron, and mash to a paste. 
Take the goose from the spit, cut it up, and put 
it into a pot with good wine, put in also the 
above paste,and boil up once. In another pot 
boil toasted bread, as many spices as possible, 
and wine. When these have boiled up once, put 
all together, and boil again, Then put on a very 
hot dish, cover with grated cheese, and eat at 
once.” 

No. 2. To cook partridges, “Clean and draw 
them; fry them a little; then put them into a 
pot with pomegranate wine, plenty of good sweet 
spices, a little vernaccia, some sugar, and some 
fried onions.” 

When we reflect upon the waste of good ma- 
terial implied in the above recipes, we may con- 
gratulate ourselves upon the fact that our own 
much-abused century is not without its merits, 
and that though architecture may be a lost art, 
cookery is an ever-improving one. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
COMBINATION DRESSES, 


NE of the caprices of the season is that of 

combining materials that seem incongruous 
in one dress, but the manner of arranging does 
not change, the preference being still given to 
plain fabrics for the basque and drapery, with 
striped or figured stuffs in the skirt. For demi- 
season dresses there are skirts of striped moiré 
and satin showing olive, blue, and red lines 
laid over in pleats, and the over-dress of dark 
blue wool of rough surface, with a vest of the 
striped fabric; for midsummer there will be can- 
vas striped skirts with a basque and drapery of 
China crape. Mohair with canvas, alpaca with 
India silk, Bengaline silk with wool lace, and 
dresses of lace made over watered silk are also 
fashionable combinations. One of the new sug- 
gestions for street costumes is the use of dark 
blue lustrous mohair with a vest and fan pleat- 
ings in the skirt made of India red silk crape; 
blue velvet ribbon is used double like a binding 
beside the vest and fans, and silver eyelets are 
placed in this ribbon, with silver cords run through 
them. Another toilette that will be worn in the 
first warm weather is a dress of light gray mo- 
hair with the pleated skirt hanging plain, and a 
fan front of eight or ten pleats of white canvas 
(étamine) set in from belt to foot; the sides of 
the skirt are plain like panels, with a piped fold 


of the mohair bordering them, while the back’ 


hangs in box pleats; the short polonaise is very 
slightly draped, and has a vest of white pleated 
canvas. The English mohair goods can now be 
found in most of the large shops in either single 
or double widths. White mohair or alpaca with 
small red and blue Pompadour figures is being 
made up by the modistes in afternoon dresses for 
young ladies to wear at the sea-side and mount- 
ain resorts. Some velvet of dark shade to give 
character to the dress and white bison laces are 
the trimmings. Another combination is that of 
soft satins in bayadere stripes around the skirt, 
with plain surah for the over-dress; the new Si- 
cilienne poplins also come in a plain shade for 
the basque, with velvet stripes around the skirt ; 
écru Sicilienne with blue velvet stripes on the 
skirt makes a handsome costume for visiting and 
for day receptions, while a simpler dress for a 
young lady hasa skirt of Algérienne striped satin, 
with the basque and sash drapery of dark olive 
green satin surah. 

A favorite way of combining two fabrics in ev- 
ery part of the dress is that of putting a single 
width of the figured goods down the back and 
the front of the skirt, while the sides are of plain 
goods, laid in pleats toward the front, and a full 
breadth of this plain fabric is placed each side of 
the figured goods in the back; the three back 
breadths then hang straight and are gathered to 
the belt, while over them as drapery are two 
pointed wing-like pieces of plain material, and 
there are short lambrequin-like draperies on the 
sides and front. The basque of such a dress 
should be of plain goods, with a V-shaped piece 
of the figured stuff set in the front and back, and 
arranged in folds or pleats on the collar and 
cuffs. These V-shaped pieces are inserted—not 
set on—and are especially becoming to those who 
have short waists, as it gives the appearance of 
length and slenderness now in favor. Another 
fashion, also becoming to stout figures, is that 
of striped stuffs for the basque, such as moiré 











and satin stripes each an inch wide, or the new 
canvas goods that have stripes of velvet or wa- 
tered silk, while one of the most tasteful novel- 
ties is écru pongee striped with brown, red, or 
blue velvet. The skirt then can be almost en- 
tirely of the plain fabric, with merely borders of 
the stripes, or else fans of it set in the sides, or 
in the way described above for a single front 
and back breadth. 


NEW COSTUMES ON THE STREET. 


New costumes seen on Fifth Avenue give the 
effect of rich materials very simply draped, yet 
made bouffant by the cushion and steels sewed in 
the back breadths. The object evidently is to do 
away with pleated skirts for all but very simple 
dresses, and series of flounces have also lost fa- 
vor, though most dresses have ruffles of some 
kind on some parts of the skirt. Instead of 
pleated wool skirts, the preference now is for the 
effect of a plain skirt given by straight breadths of 
the light wool stuff lined with crinoline lawn, and 
attaching them to the false skirt under the dra- 
peries; this plainness may extend all round the 
false skirt, but is more often only on the front 
and sides, while the back is laid in some long 
folds of drapery that are not defined enough to 
be called pleats. If this lower skirt is plain, it 
falls upon a box-pleated dépassant on the lower 
skirt, but if it is striped it may have a gathered 
or pleated ruffle set upon it. 

The apron drapery that evidently finds most 
favor for simple dresses is made to fall in two 
or three long straight folds down the left side, 
and to curve upward very high on the right, 
where it joins the back drapery; its beauty 
consists in the full long curves that begin on 
the right side in pleats sewed in with the belt, 
but disappearing as they fall into the folds on 
the left side. This leaves a large part of the 
lower skirt in view on the left side, which may 
be trimmed across with rows of galloon, or else 
have a lengthwise fan made of rows of braid. 
The back fullness is then quite straight, and 
massed in two large pleats, or else it is bouf- 
fantly puffed at the top, and hangs straight be- 
low. Almost all back draperies now cover the 
false skirt from top to bottom, and are therefore 
closely sewed down the sides, no matter how 
much they may be trimmed there. It is, how- 
ever, more stylish to trim the back fullness across 
the end only; thus surah drapery has a wide 
hem and three tucks across it, silk back breadths 
have a row of wide galloon like a border, and 
wool drapery has several rows of braid straight 
across above the hem at the foot. When the 
lower skirt covers the foundation skirt all around, 
and it is not necessary to cover it by drapery, 
the favorite arrangement of the back of the over- 
skirt is to pleat all the top and the right side of 
straight breadths into the belt, leaving a pointed 
drapery that is very full at the top, and may be 
allowed to form a single burnoose fold at the an- 
gle of the breadths, 





MODELS FOR BLACK SILK DRESSES. 


A handsome dress that will serve as a model 
for other black silk dresses is of black Sicilienne, 
with the front and side breadths falling quite 
plain, like panels, while on each side is a deep 
pleated fan with narrow jetted galloon run on 
the edge of each pleat; wider galloon borders the 
panels. Above this is a short crossed drapery of 
the Sicilienne, while the back hangs long and 
straight to the foot. The basque is pointed, short, 
and without pleats; a V of the wide galloon trims 
it in front and back, and a large bow with sash 
ends falls on the tournure, being set on the back 
just below the waist line. A more elegant black 
dress is of Bengaline, with velvet for the vest, and 
a single deep fall of black bison lace gathered 
under the short front and side drapery, and cov- 
ering the foundation skirt. The basque has a 
narrow vest, all in one piece of velvet, with a row 
of jet buttons each side, and laced across with 
silk cord. The high collar has velvet in front of 
it the width of the top of the vest, and the velvet 
cuff has lace laid in folds above it. The Ben- 
galine drapery is a twisted scarf above the deep 
lace fall in front, while the back is in two point- 
ed,wings that have three wide pleated flounces 
between. Other black dresses combine watered 
silk with a Bengaline over-dress, using it for the 
front of the skirt entirely, or else with merely a 
front and back breadth. For summer there are 
very pretty dresses of black surah, with a fan 
apron edged with wide lace, and some ruffles of 
lace or of surah at the foot, or else the skirt and 
over-skirt are made of stripes of satin and moiré, 
while the basque is of plain surah; the latter is 
an economical dress, as it does not require lace 
for trimming. Very rich black dresses for sum- 
mer are made of China crape embroidered or 
brocaded for the skirt, while the over-dress is 
made of lace, either entirely of piece lace or else 
of lace flounces formed into lengthwise stripes 
that alternate with bands of plain erape or of wa- 
tered silk. These crape and lace dresses take the 
place of the brocaded grenadines formerly used, 
while beaded grenadine is now employed as parts 
of combination black dresses. The beaded gren- 
adine basque and front breadths are preferred to 
the velvet figured grenadines of last year, and 
these dresses usually have a mantle of the same 
to go with them. 





PLAIN DRESSES. 


From reading the descriptions above of hand- 
some dresses the reader will see that it is an 
easy matter to make plain dresses, and that the 
combinations also permit greater economy than 
was formerly possible. One evidence of the re- 
turn to simple styles is that salesmen suggest 
sixteen yards of plain silk for a dress, instead of 
twenty, as they did last spring. This smaller 
quantity can be used because there are fewer 
flounces and pleatings, and these are more scant 
than formerly, as many flounces are gathered 
and bias, and pleatings are not deeply lapped. 





The dress, however, which has no flounces or 
pleats except the dépassant (or box-pleated frill 
at the foot of the false skirt) is the most eco- 
nomical dress, and also the lightest weight for 
summer wear. Imagine this dress made of beige, 
bison cloth, mohair, striped wool, or any other 
fabric sold at the popular prices of sixty or sev- 
enty-five cents a yard! The false skirt can be 
of alpaca of the same color, with a dépassant 
three inches wide at the foot. The wool goods, 
crinoline lined and set on this lining quite plain, 
may extend higher on the sides or in front, 
or wherever the drapery is caught up highest. 
The apron has curved wrinkles from the right 
side down, and falls in folds on the left. The 
back has the pleated pointed over-skirt already 
noted. The basque, of the simplest shape, must 
be given an air of style by a high officer’s col- 
lar covered with velvet or with rows of braid, 
and the cuffs should match; then a vest of the 
same trimming only two inches wide should be 
set down the front between two rows of buttons 
and button-holes. If a polonaise suit is pre- 
ferred, the skirt may be quite plain, and the po- 
lonaise have short curved paniers in front, with 
long full breadths that cover the entire back. 


NOVELTIES, 


Byron collars of “solid” jet, with two scarfs 
of beaded net to tie below the throat, are shown 
to wear with black dresses. 

Black lace jackets are revived, and are now 
made of piece lace cut with darts and side forms 
precisely as basques are. One of the prettiest 
of French thread net has five deep points on its 
edge, covered with lace laid in accordion pleats. 
A palm leaf of jet is above each point. 

Swiss girdles, pointed above and below the 
waist both in front and behind, are made entire- 
ly of jet beads. 

For information received thanks are due Miss 
Swirzer; and Messrs. ARNOLD, ConsTABLE, & Co. ; 
Lorp & Taytor; Srern Broruers; and Le Bovu- 
TILLIER BRoTHERS. 





PERSONAL. 


Tue Kirmess was never so brilliant, fashion- 
able, and interesting as it was last week at the 
Metropolitan Opera-house. There can be no 
doubt that this is the most charming and origi 
nal entertainment that is to be seen each year 
after Lent. A year ago the Kirmess was given 
ouly on one afternoon and one evening; this 
year it was given on two afternoons and two 
evenings. The national dances are now less 
conspicuous than heretofore. There were six 
or seven dances formerly; at the recent enter- 
tainments there were only three, 

—On Monday afternoon, May 4,a monument 
to the memory of EDGAR ALLAN Pog, sculptured 
by Mr. KiudaARD HENRY Pakk, of Florence, It- 
aly, will be unveiled in the new Poets’ Corner 
at the Metropolitan Museum of Art. The Pog 
monument was obtained chiefly through the la- 
bor of the actors in New York, their object be- 
ing to record their pride in a famous poet as the 
son of actors. Pog’s mother, ELIZABETH AR- 
NOLD Pos, was an actress of merit and beauty, 
and his father was an actor of some ability. The 
monument fund was raised by Epwin Booru 
and other players and by private subscription. 
The ceremonies at the unveiling will comprise 
an address by ALGERNON 8. SULLIVAN, speeches 
by Epwin bootu, Lester WALLACK, and Gen- 
eral D1 CESNOLA, a poem by WILLIAM WINTER, 
an oration by WILLIAM R. ALGER, and a musical 
composition by G. E. MonTGoMERY and R. H. 
WARREN. 

—The directors of the Fencers’ Club have de- 
cided to give a reception for ladies on some even- 
ing early in May. This will be the first recep- 
tion of the club to which ladies have been in- 
vited. 

—Five years ago Miss ELIZABETH CLEVELAND, 
the President’s sister, delivered an address be- 
fore the Elmira Female College on ‘‘ Altruistic 
Faith.” 

—The late Srpney LANIER did not find the 
task of making both ends meet easy during his 
lifetime. He was very poor, very sick, and al- 
ways hard pressed. But he was a true and brill- 
iant poet, and his reward is to be a monument. 
This monument is to be erected in Macon, 
Georgia, and a fund in aid of it will be got to- 
gether by popular subscription as speedily as 
possible, 

—That most vexatious of domestic problems, 
the servant-girl question, has been partially 
solved by the Empress Augusta. This shrewd 
ruler bestows upon every woman-servant in 
Prussia and Alsace-Lorraine who completes her 
fortieth year of unbroken service in one family 
across and an imperial diploma. More than a 
thousand women have received the cross and 
the diploma during the last eight years. 

—President CLEVELAND does not intend to 
neglect men of fashion who may want to serve 
their country. Several ‘swells’? have received 
good appointments, one of the latest of the 
chosen being Mr. Augustus Jay, who is well 
known here and in Newport. Mr. Jay, as sec- 
ond secretary of the legation at Paris, is expect- 
ed to do society for the new first secretary, Mr. 
VIGNAUD, who is a studious and quiet man. 

—The author of John Bull and His Island, it 
now turns out, is PAUL BLovet, French master 
at the Westminster School, London. 

—As Sir Leper GRIFFIN is to make his abode 
for a while in India, it is quite possible that a 
strident and cruel book on Indian character and 
life may soon be looked for. 

—M. BarTHOLDI’s Statue of Liberty was trans- 
ported a few days ago to Rouen, after having 
been taken to pieces. The cases in which these 
pieces are carefully packed will be shipped on 
the Isére, May 4, for New York. It is expected 
that the statue will arrive at this port on 
May 20. 

—The entertainments which are shortly to be 
given at the Madison Square Theatre in aid of 
the fund for international copyright will be un- 
der the patronage of Mrs. Jonn Jay, Mrs. Henry 
C. Porrer, Mrs. Epbwarp Cooper, Mrs. Cor- 
NELIUS VANDERBILT, Mrs. ABRAM 8. Hewitt, 
Mrs. BuCHANAN WintTuROP, Mrs. Burton N. 
Harrison, and Mrs. RicHARD WATSON GILDER. 

—General Logan, recently the Republican can- 














didate for Vice-President, gave, in a speech de- 
livered the other day, this estimate of LINCOLN ; 
“He met every condition of things as presented 
to him; his great mind took in every situation 
as it was developed. He proved himself equal 
to any and all emergencies; and while our coun- 
try was passing through the severest ordeal he 
kept pace with the advancing sentiments of the 
people, neither going ahead nor lagging behind, 
always taking advantage of the proper momeut 
to do the right thing, as was exemplified by his 
Proclamation of Emancipation, giving freedom 
to an oppressed race.”’ 

—Two youthful sons of Mr. CoRNELIvS VAN- 
DERBILT print and edit a monthly journal called 
the Comet. 

—Miss Kine, the daughter of Mrs. Jonn C. 
PaRIsH, is engaged to Mr. ALEXANDER BARING, 
who is a kinsman of the well-known London 
Bartnes. Mrs. MINTURN, the sister of General 
LLOYD ASPINWALL, is engaged to Mr, CHARLES 
H. MARSHALL. 

—Washington is particularly dull this spring. 
The illness of Mr. FReELINGHUYSEN and of General 
Grant has thrown a shadow over that gay place. 
President CLEVELAND'S reception was postponed 
indefinitely last week. 

—It is now thought that the Calumet Club 
will move to Fifth Avenue after May 1 next 
year, 

—Mr. J. V. Parker, who took part in the 
recent unpleasantness in the Union Club, and 
whose resignation was accepted by the govern 
ors, will undoubtedly be re-elected to member- 
ship next year, 

—Mr. J. Q. A. WARD and Mr. Launt THompe- 
SON were not invited to join the new National 
Society of Arts. 

—Gramercy Park is to be laid out this year in 
artistic gardening. This beautiful square will 
bloom at last with fine flowers and shrubs. 

—Mr. W. D. Howk ts will stay this summer 
in Concord, 

—Karl Durrertn declares that the princes and 
people of India are ready to rally around the 
standard of Great Britain, even at a great dis- 
tance from their own frontier. 

—Miss Van RENSSELAER, granddaughter oi 
the old Patroon of Albany, has been presented 
to Queen VicTORIA. 

—The belle of the season at Old Point Com 
fort, where a fashionable crowd gathered quick 
ly atter the beginning of Lent, is Miss McNeIL, 
of Elmira. 

—The Kaiser WiLneLm’s grandson, the Crown 
Prince of Baden, has not been fortunate until 
now in his marriage propositions. He tried to 
win Princess Beatrice, and afterward Princess 
ELiIzaBetH of Hesse; tinally, he is to marry the 
Princess Hitpa of Nassau, ' 

—The flowers that are most noticeable in Flor- 
ida gardens are yellow jasmines 


, Orange blos- 


soms, and roses. The popular vine is Bignonia 
venusta, Which often clim!s upward of thirty feet 
—The most prominent New-Yorkers in the 


Brown University Club are George WILLIAM 
Curtis (who is always regarded as a New- York 
er, though he lives on Staten Island), ErHan 
ALLEN, GEORGE W. Carr, and Roswe.u SMiru. 

—Perfectly dressed young men in London 
theatres, at first performances, now wear fur- 
lined coats. This is Enwlish and proper. 

—Mrs. LANGTRY has « gorgeous young China- 
man in her service. His name is Wone Mo, and 
he was picked up in San Francisco. He is thir- 
teen years old, is devoted to his mistress, and 
speaks little English, and he is apt to be ill-tem- 
pered now and then. In one of his passions he 
cut off his pigtail. He is usually dressed in 
handsome coats and petticoats. 

—The house oceupied in Boston untii recently 
by Mrs. WILLIAM Hunr has just gone into the 
hands of Dr. SAMUEL JACKSON, 

—The late Ricuarp Henaist Horng—a cele- 
brated poet in his day, who outlived himself. 
though he was brilliant and sound to the end— 
lived for many years in London lodgings that 
were jammed with dirty furniture, bottles, knick- 
knacks, and other trash; he would not permit 
any one to disturb these things, not even to re- 
move the dust from them. When he fell sick 
with typhus fever, his doctor cleaned out the 
apartment, much to Horne’s sorrow. Just be- 
fore he died he had completed, in collaboration 
with GeorGe Fawcett Rows, the tirst act of a 
drama, which was to have been produced by Mr. 
IRVING. 

—Mr. Epwin E. Stanton, who is weil known 
in New York, will be practically the manager of 
the Metropolitan Opera-house next season. He 
will represent the directors. 

—MARGUERITE of Savoy, Queen of Italy, is 
blonde and small. She is a tine linguist, and 
addresses each person presented to her in that 
person’s own tongue. 

—Flower weddings are becoming popular in 
London. At these weddings the bridemaids 
wear gowns which represent spring flowers. 
For instance, a set of dresses that have just been 
mide represent daffodils. Yellow quilted satin, 
lemon-colored surah, and marabout feather trim- 
mings are used in these dresses. It has been 
suggested—and the hint is timely—that flower 
weddings ought to be introduced here. 

—The popular notion that the Knickerbocker 
Club and the Calumet Club are in spirit one or- 
ganization, the latter having been evolved from 
the former, is incorrect. The two clubs are in 
some ways antagonistic. In purpose and spirit 
they ure distinct organizations. 

—Professor LANGELEY, tlie faumons astronomer, 
is a large, serious man, with a strong sense of 
humor, though he seldom smiles. e is some- 
what shy in the presence of women. He said 
once upon a time: “TI have often regretted giv- 
ing up my whole life to science. <A real social 
life seems now as fur away from me asit is from 
v school-boy.” The professor is extremely fond 
of art and poetry. 

— Prince BISMARCK is more than six feet high. 
He has a powerful chest and broad shoulders, 
and his big, handsome head is quite without 
hair; itis like a small dome of polished ivory. 
Thick white brows hang over his eyes. He bas 
a dark, frowning, somewhat cruel expression. 
His mustache is thick and gray, and conceals 
the mouth entirely. The face is full of folds 
and wrinkles. When he speak, the color in his 
face changes from pale to red, and gradually be- 
comes light bronze. BISMARCK’S voice is, odd 
ly enough, soft and almost weak. After he has 
spoken for a while it grows hoarse. His style 
is apt to be conversational; and it may be sug- 
gested that his eloquence is more forcible in 
print than in sound. His addresses are writtev 
with great vigor. 
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FrinGk For Scarrs, Cuair Backs, etc.—Repvucen. 
Fig. 3.—Crocuer Eperne ror Sora Back, Fic. 1, on 


Pace 301.—Two-rnirps Size. * , 
of satin loops is at one corner, and a bow at the op- 
posite one, 


Fringe for Scarfs, Chair Backs, etc. 

Tar heading for this fringe is worked in two shades of 
olive crewel on a strip of undivided or single-thread canvas. 
Work eight rows of slanting stitches; sewing from right to 
left, take a stitch over three threads of the canvas in width 
and one in height, bringing the { - ; ‘ : 2 : : 
needle out again across one thread Z , 3 : : ANG gle: F 
in height and width downward to- ; 


Monograms.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tues initials for marking house linen are to be 
worked in cross stitch 
with colored marking 
cotton. 
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Fig. 1.—Sora Cusaion wirh Merauiic Emproipery.—,See Fig. 2.) 


ward the right. 
In each of the 
following rows 
move the stitches 
Fig. 1.—Monocram.—Cross one thread to- 

~ Srircu _Emprorery. ward the right; 


Sofa Back, * 

Figs. 1-3. tj 

See illustration on 
page 301, 
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Fig. 2.—MonoGram. 
THE quaint geo- Cross Stircu Em- 
metrical design on BROIDERY, 
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Dress ror GIRL FROM 2 10 6 
Years oLp.—Back.—| For 
Front, see Fig. 6,on Page 301.] 
Cur Parrern, No. 3692: 


Dress ror Girt From 4 TO 8 
Years ovp.—Front.—{ For 
Back, see Fig. 7, on Page 301. 





. Prick, 15 Cents 
gg 2202. xs ‘ — es y aa a a . ’ ‘ . 
Cur Parrsrs, No. 3693 : Fig. 1.—Crocset anp Brain Epeine Fig. 1.—Gentreman’s Smoxrne-Capr. : tebiom wi 
Price, 20 Cents. ror LINGERIE. [See Fig. 2.]—[{For design and description see FoR LINGERIE. Paice monomer eT ae 
iat ‘ - > B: <- me “ ms Pr ,a +i »piement, NO, . igs. v0. 
For description see Supplement. For description see Supplement. Supplement, No. VIIL., Fig. 57.) For description see Supplement. ae ° dias 


work the first, sec- 
ond, third, sixth, and — | TT if 79 va ry ia rf) i the im im Th 

eighth with the dark- iieldDawnansaDbQanvunund biaiiuond ibs venniaDlbvanapiilbdininaael A vaionesdl spas bi ianiiill aviaevadHbiaiatiald basil Hhidiiiatl 
a DAE SC DUGAN! Oe FRR tT ye A ye WY 
and fifth with the r { ea \ . i TVG il) i \' | f ‘ 
lighter shade. Turn my J A ; RNG Be ms - : 


this sofa back is 
worked on a ground 
of cream-colored un- 
divided or  single- 
thread canvas with 


ce oe 
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Witz L) 


i =; Ah dil : gold threads inter- 
Si TQ ' t Ss) 2a ATS - woven in the meshes. 
down the edges of SREBAN. S/ i Zale / ny G -gteepdige: a 
RY . p S \ Z “rassuasuiayian The design is given in 
the canvas and se- Ss DL SATAN? las symbols in Fig. 2 
cure them on the a = (oe tee 7 = iM symbols in Fig. 2, on 
. ; ae Pry Oa inl 3 = —— 4 € " ° a Vie 
wrong side; then wopnpnetoing \ is . ih Koma ae : S y, 4 ve a ith . li ‘ 
= ” eeu - Zw We ee 7 > , a oO 1e «colors which 
aw ends of crewel we” Z > arin ae 
od “ v f i 1 ; ly Zz) ESN ~ =, \ \aibidinnss= eam . rete the symbols  repre- 
iree 0 our col- —J - —A r e “ 
ors, about seven a ‘oor Ee . FAI Wass oe) sent. It is executed 
inct ] og up and Y a a | ») Ne Saf > SS 7 aa TS Se 7 i \.. Yam with tapestry wool 
ches long, an =s\" ~ ! i p , Bite. A sags, . 
d ™ und % th ‘> ig Ay nN 3 and silks in Gobelin 
own 1ae e } 


stitches, and another 
rowof double strands 
through the middle 
two rows only. Knot 
the loose ends into 
tassels as shown by 
the illustration. 


qa 


at 


stitch, which is a 
slanting stitch taken 
over two threads of 
the canvas in height 
and one thread in 
width; two of these 
stitches worked side 
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‘Wk, Te by side fill one sym- 
: oa =), gp wt ; ne 8} 

‘ L NY wah oe ; ht uh bol of the design. In 
Sofa Cushion We : ; i= ha the model the canvrs 


with Metallic 
Embroidery. 


is twelve inches dep 
and a yard and thr e- 


“ “ofl : eet ll ARAN AS quarters long, and is 
* NM ih eX . 1 ms, 
Figs. 1 and 2. aa Te ie rr NON Ren ORONO icin wi 
Tax copper-color- i ou ha ui) das oat OD RNA BW iit Se | 1) fu | inch band of dark red 
Pe pererpe eeemirers em 01400) 044100) Anda guoninaggv dni jot ang annoy jeune pone union tdeetay plush at the top and 
cushion is decorated AST oe 


sides. Across the 
bottom there is a cro- 
chet edging in cream- 


with embroidery, 
which is worked 





with gold, silver, and 
iridescent metallic 
thread. Some de- 





<<% ‘ tails of this work are 

" ms shown in Fig.2. The 

5 A satin is backed with 

rt y shirting muslin and 

KOI a , ry stretched ina frame ; 
_ “a 4) the design is then 
ov traced on _ single- 

thread canvas, which 

are af is basted upon the 

“ satin. The close 


parts of the work are 
executed with a dou- 
ble thread in the nee- 
dle, in basket stitch, 
which is simply ordi- 
nary satin stitch work- 
ed in even alterna- 
ting blocks. The 
lighter parts are her- 
ring- boned with a 
single thread. When 
the embroidery is fin- 
ished the canvas is 
drawn away thread by 
thread, leaving the 
work on the satin. 
The cushion is edged 
with a shell frill of 
Valenciennes lace, 
headed bv a_ thick 
metallic cord that is 
knotted between the 
Fig. 2.—Dersien ror Tor or Smoxrne-Cap, Fic. 1. shells. A thick ruche 





Fig. 2.—Dertaiw or Emproimrery ror Sora Cusnion, Fic. 1. 
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terra-cotta wool through the top. On 
the surface of the scallops work a 
fan in two shades of wool and silk, 
by turns one of terra-cotta and one of 
blue. 


colored. macramé twine, colored 
wools, and gold thread. The em- 
broidery is lined with satteen of the 
same color as the plush band. The 
crochet edging is shown in reduced 
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3.—Dress ror Girt rrom 9 To 15 Years 


Fig 
oLtp.—Back.—[See Fig. 2.}—Cur Pattern, 
No. 3690: Potonatse, 20 Cents. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. VL, Figs. 42-50. 


then 1 chain, 1 single around the follow- 
ing 8 chain, 3 chain; repeat from *. 7th 
row.—l1 single on the Ist single, twice by 
turns 1 chain and 1 double around the 
following chain, * 10 times by turns 2 
chain and 1 double around the next chain, 
then 1 chain, 1 single around the follow- 
ing 3 chain, 1 chain, 1 double around the 
next chain; repeat from *. 8th row.— 
With dark olive wool 1 single around the 
1st chain, 3 chain, 1 single around the fol- 
lowing chain, * 10 times 8 chain and 1 
single around the following 2 chain, then 
twice 1 single around the next chain; re- 
peat from *. 9th row.—With twine, 1 
single on the Ist single of the 4th row, 3 
chain, 1 single on the Ist single of the 6th 
row, 3 chain, 1 single on the Ist single 
of the last row, then by turns 3 chain 
and 1 single arownd the next 3 chain. 
Wind the 6th, 7th, and 9th rows with 
gold thread in the manner shown in the 
illustration, and draw threads of blue and 





Fig. 1.—Dkress ror Girt From 9 TO 





13 Years o.p.—Back.—[See Fig. 4.] 
Cur Parrern, No. 3694: Price, 25 
CENTs. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. II., Figs. 10-18. 


Fig. 1.—Sora Back.—Gosetin Srircn Emprowery.—[See Fig. 2, on Page 308, and Fig. 3, on Page 300.] 


size in Fig. 8, on page 300. Begin it with a chain 
foundation in fine macramé twine of the length re- 
quired, and for the Ist row work |} double crochet 
on every stitch. 2d row.—With light olive wool 
work along the other side of the foundation 1 sin- 
gle crochet on the next stitch, a picot, consisting of 
h chain stitches and a double on the first of them; 
pass 3 stitches, and repeat. 3d row.—With the 
same wool work 3 single on the next 3 double of 
the Ist row, take a loop through the following stitch, 
another through the single in the last row, draw out 
the loops to reach the other stitch, work off all the 
loops together, and repeat. 4th row.—With twine 





work 1 single on the Ist single, twice by turns 3 


Puff Pillow with Embroidered Bands. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue outside covering of this puff pillow, which is 
sixteen inches long, is formed of two four-inch 
bands of golden brown plush twenty-six inches long, 
and two cream-colored bobbinet lace bands of the 
same length and width. The lace bands have the 
corded edges of the pattern worked over in blue, 
red, olive, and terra-cotta filoselle silk, with a gold 
cord sewed along the inner edge, and the surface 
between is veined and marked silks of various 
colors. A fragment of this work in full size 
shown in Fig. 2, on page 300. The lace bands are 


in 





Fig. 1.-—Purr Pittow wits Empromerep Banps.-—[See Fig. 2, on Page 300.] 


chain and 1 single on the following 3d stitch, ¥ pass | underlaid with satin, and then joined to the plush 


2,7 double on the following stitch, pass 2, 1 single 


on the next single, 3 times by turns 3 
single on the following 3d stitch ; 
5th row.—A single around the 


a single around the next 3 


chain and 1 
repeat from *. 
Ist 3 chain, 3 chain, 

1 chain, 1 dou- 
ble on the next single, 7 times by turns 1 chain and 
1 double on the following double, then 1 chain, 1 
double on the next single, 1 chain, 1 single around 
the following 3 chain, twice by turns 3 chain and 1 
single around the next 3 chain; repeat from >. 
6th row.—1 single on the Ist single, 1 chain, * 1 
single around the following 3 chain, 10 times by 
turns 1 chain and 1 double around the next chain, 


chain, * 


Fig. 5.—Dress ror Girt From 8 
To 12 Years otp.—Cur Par- 
TERN, No. 3691: Price, 25 
CrnrTs. 


For pattern and description see 
Supjsement, No. 1V., Figs. 24-29. 


Fig. 6.—Dress ror Girt FROM 2 
To 6 YeEARS oLD.—Front.—[ For 
Back, see Page 300.}—Cur Par- 
TERN, No. 3692: Price, 15 Cents. 
For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. VIL, Fi 


bands. The ends of the pillow are trimmed with 


plush rosettes and a cluster of pompon tassels. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own Corresponvenr. | 


1 HOULD we seek to seize and follow a guiding 
bh thread amidst the maze of new stuffs, varied 
forms, and different combinations that compose the 
fashions of the day, or to discover general features 
in the ever-changing panorama, we should meet 
with but a partial success, since every fact that we 































mT 





"7 


To 8 YEARS OLD. 


For description see 


Figs. 51-56. Supplement. 


Fig. 7.—Dress ror Girt rrom 4 
Bacx.—| For 
Front, see Page 300.]|—Cur Par- 
TERN, No. 3693: Pricr, 20 Cents, 





13 
Cur 
25 CeEnts. 


Fig. 4.—Dress ror Girt FROM 9 TO 

Years otp.—Front.—[See Fig. 1.] 

Partrern, No. 8694: Price, 

For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No, IL, Figs. 10-18, 


might affirm we might contradict with 
equal reason. Still there are a few rules 
that may be laid down, at least for the 
moment. 

Toilettes composed of two different 
stuffs still predominate, but with a tend- 
ency to employ the figured material 
the skirt and the plain for the corsage and 
over-skirt. 
than polonaises 


for 


in vogue 
mantles or lor g 
capes will be made of the same stuff as 
the skirt of the toilette. 

There is a stronger and stronger tend- 


Corsages are more 


Small ig 


ency to dresses with little drapery, which 
is destined to end in those which are not 
draped at all, but are gathered behind, 
pleated at the side, and plain in front. 
The attempt is difficult, however, and will 
encounter many obstacles, so accustomed 
is the eye to poufs and draperies that it 
can searcely be reconciled to toilettes de- 


void of all these ornaments. Neverthe- 
less, the lists are open and both partiés are 
in the field, the champions of skirts fall- 








Fig. 2.—Dress ror Girt From 9 
To 15 Years otp.—Front.—|See 
Fig. 3.]|—Cur Parrern, No. 3690: 


Potonaise, 20 Cents. 


For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. VL., Figs. 42-50. 
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ing in straight folds behind, and those of draped 
okirts, the first being supported by a formidable 
bustle. 

All kinds of fabrics are worn, but some pre- 
erence is shown for striped stuffs. Dresses made 
»ntirely of plain material are indeed again in fa- 
vor, but in this case the accessories—borders, 
collar, revers, and vest or plastron—are made of 
figured stuff, or perhaps of that striped horizon- 
tally or diagonally. 

Spring and summer wraps extend slightly be- 
iow the waist at the back, and are more or less 
Jong in front. Redingotes alone cover and con- 
ceal the dress worn beneath; all other shapes, 
on the contrary, rather show it and set it off, 
Numbers of capes are in preparation, among 
them one which is adjusted to the waist at the 
back by an outside belt—not a waistband inside— 
which passes around the sides, and fastens the 
cape underneath in front. 

All shades of green, providing they are not de- 
cided, are in vogue—moss green, flag green, sea 
green, aud all greens with an admixture of blue 
or gray. 

Many dress stuffs have woven or embroidered 
borders to serve for trimming. Persian borders 
in very pale undecided colors—only tinted, so to 
speak—are among the prettiest. In many of the 
embroidered borders gold is intermingled, even 
in woollen materials. Wool gauzes in lace or 
guipure designs represent the craze of the mo- 
ment. The Chantilly gauzes in black silk are 
more elegant, but also more costly, and not like- 
ly to be used to such an extent. A rough stuff 
called sanglier, probably because of its color and 
coarseness of texture, will be used for travelling 
suits and cloaks and in inclement weather. Eta- 
mine, a coarse woollen canvas, is brought out in 
all colors; it is used both for elaborate and plain 
toilettes, in the former case being trimmed with 
zalloon containing gold, and in the latter with 
oarse lace or écru batiste embroidery, The cat- 
alogue of dress stuffs is by no means exhausted, 
und will be resumed later. 

The jacket-basque is still worn by girls and 

outhful dames, but it has undergone some mod- 
ifications. For example, it is closely fitted at the 
back, and held at the front only at the collar, and 
again at the waist, by a single large button, while 
between it spreads apart a little, opening upon 

full vest of striped, embroidered, or brocaded 
stuff. Others will have a flat plastron, sharp- 
pointed in the front and back, made of a differ- 
ent material. The jacket is almost without ex- 
ception made of woollen stuff—light cloth or frisé 
wool, for wool with frisé designs upon a plain or 
changeable ground is almost as pronounced a fa- 
vorite in its way as woollen lace. It is made into 
jackets, pelerines, and skirts, under an over dress 
of plain wool. Jackets are also made of stuffs 
with wide velvet stripes, with all the pieces cut 
bias, and the stripes on the front and back ar- 
vanged to form a spreading fan. 

It seems impossible to enumerate or describe 
the shapes and styles of head-coverings. The 
wildest imagination could not conceive what is to 
be seen, what is in preparation, and what we are 
gradually being trained to accept. In the guise 
of bonnets we see boxes, some round, some square, 
oblong, ov flat; distorted military shakos, open 
helmets, baskets—in short, everything. Amidst 
all this confusion a few pretty details may be dis- 
cerned, as, for example, tulle capotes in two col- 
ors, pale blue or pale rose on moss green, rose on 
garnet, red on blue. With these capotes pretty 
toilettes like the following are worn: a skirt of 
lentil brown velvet with silk frisé designs in deep 
écru; tunic and jacket of armure crape (wool) of 
the same shade as the figured design in the vel- 
vet skirt; the jacket has long basques pointed at 
the sides, and a vest of lentil brown plain velvet, 
embroidered in deep écru silk, with a slight ad- 
mixture of small gold beads. This corsage does 
not require a wrap on warm days. 

A new material, which is still nameless, being 
not yet in the market, is a coarse silk gauze, 
crimped, in all colors, The rough woollen stuff 
called toile d’emballage, or packing cloth, which is 
of about the same texture as coarse loose crash, 
now comes in all colors, Both are trimmed with 
lace embroidered in silk, or with galloon woven 
with gold, silver, or steel threads in it. Some of 
these braids are quite wide, from uwo to four 
inches, and are sometimes used in this manner: 
the skirt is pleated, the pleats being laid of ex- 
actly the same width as the braid, and with a 
space of equal width left between them; the 
braid is sewed flat on the pleats; a plastron or 
vest of the same braid is on the basque, or per- 
haps there ave tubs crossing it like brandebourgs ; 
and a band of very wide braid forms a border at 
the lower edge of the tunic, is used instead of 
suffs for the sleeves, and for the high straight 
collar. Chenille netting, to be employed on skirt 
fronts and panels, is made in all colors, and for 
very dressy toilettes is ornamented with beads and 
»ead drops; entire over-skirts are also made of 
the same; and there are pieces for ornamenting 
the corsage, one a plastron and one for the top 
of the sleeve just below the shoulder; this latter 
‘dea is borrowed from the costume of the Span- 
sh toreador, 

It may be useful to give some attention to a 
class of toilettes that is constantly growing in 
importance, namely, in-door toilettes, those de- 
signed to be worn solely at home. Here full 
vein is given to fancy, and there are some among 
those designed for afternoon receptions which 
are wildly extravagant, and of a degree of rich- 
ness hitherto unknown; velvet and satin dresses 
brocaded in gold or silver, or with large bouquets 
of colored flowers; over-skirts of embroidered 
erépe de Chine; polonaises of embroidered lace, 
and others made of India shawls trimmed with 
feather bands, often of lophophore; in a word, 
ali that imagination and wealth combined can 
devise. In style these toilettes generally ap- 
proach those of the Valois court, unless they as- 
sume an Oriental character, which is suggested 





by stripes of vivid color and gold, flowing lines, 
and the wide sashes of soft silk that encircle the 
hips. Less eccentric, yet noticeable, are dresses 
of supple silk combined with velvet, cashmeres 
of light color, with applications of velvet or sat- 
in, or perhaps embroidery enriched with gold; 
for summer there are muslins with lace applica- 
tions and trimmings, The elementary parts of 
the dress are a skirt and some sort of over-dress, 
long or short, open at the front, at the side, or at 
the back. 

More simple toilettes than the foregoing are 
made of the pretty changeable cambrics—those 
with small bouquets on a striped ground of deli- 
cate color, which recall almost exactly the silks 
manufactured in the time of Louis XVI, the 
plain satinettes in pale citron or cream-color, or 
those printed to imitate lace designs on a colored 
ground, Besides the ordinary loose gown, which 
remains the simplest form for such dresses, are 
the so-called matinées, with a Breton jacket, 
barred, short, not adjusted at the front, and open- 
ing over a chemise Russe or full vest, which is 
held by a very wide belt. But the style which 
will be preferred again this year is the polonaise 
open at the front, with pleats formed at the neck 
and taken up at the sides to form paniers, and 
often with a Watteau pleat at the middle of the 
back. The skirt that accompanies these matinées 
is, for an elegant toilette, frequently made with a 
short train. The skirts are trimmed in many 
ways: sometimes the front has a tablier in very 
fine pleats, or in wide double pleats; the sides 
are in flat-laid pleats, and the back in round or- 
gan pleats. The matinée—that is, a more or less 
short garment worn with a skirt—is often trimmed 
with a lace jabot, very full, or open from the neck 
down on an embroidered plastron, and trimmed 
at the sides with lace. The lower edge is orna- 
mented with several rows of insertion, or with 
reversed pleats above lace. With these toilettes 
white petticoats are worn, trimmed with lace and 
lace insertion underlaid with colored ribbon, A 
very wide and long sash is an indispensable ac- 
companiment, EmMMELINE RayMonp. 





DAISIES. 
By MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 

See illustration on page 304, 

I IPPLING and tossing at every breath 
Of the random zephyr that passes by, 
The daisies sway like a sea beneath 
The deep blue vault of the cloud-flecked sky ; 

Over the billows of gold and white 
Flicker the shadows and falls the light. 


There’s never a daisy in all the host 
Was here in the summers of long ago, 
And still the faney which charms us most 
Is a haunting whisper, sweet and low, 
Stirring our hearts with its tender strain, 
“Here are the daisies back again.” 


The same dear daisies we used to cull 
When hands were tiny and hearts were gay, 
Gathering them till our laps were full, 
Many and many a summer day, 
Softly repeating a magic rune, 
Fringing the petals to time the tune. 


And here, in the midst of the white and gold, 
Old as Eden, yet ever new, 

Is the same sweet story of gladness told 
Under the sky so wide and blue, 

Her face on the daisies shyly bent, 

His eyes on her with a proud content. 


There may be, far from this hushed retreat, 
Din and tumult and sordid care; 

Somewhere, perhaps, is the drum’s harsh beat, 
And women kneeling in tearful prayer: 

There is only peace where to and fro 

In the silent meadow the daisies blow. 


There are always dreams in this toilsome world, 
Pure as heaven and true as God, 

Who sends us dawns with the dews impearled, 
And scatters the glory of bloom abroad. 

May the story that’s ever both old and new 

For the lovers here be a dream come true! 





MRS. WYBERT’S DAUGHTER. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 

\ ITH everything else that Dorothy hadn't, 

she hadn’t a scrap of faculty. Now Eliza- 
beth, who took Dorothy’s place when she left the 
Wyberts, would make something out of nothing 
while you were talking about it; but poor Doro- 
thy never did seem at home with any implement 
of work in her hands. She was the sewing-girl; 
but how she had ever dared to assume the place 
was a mystery that used to make Mrs. Wybert, 
a near-sighted woman, put on her glasses and 
look searchingly at her, if by chance any micros- 
copie observation might make out what she was 
thinking about when she proposed it. Her seams 
were puckers, her patches tumbled off as if they 
had been made of court-plaster; and if she had 
taken the holes in the stockings and drawn their 
edges together and tied them with a string, her 
darns would not have looked very differently. 
But when Mrs. Wybert, worn out with the needle, 
tried her with a duster and broom, the way she 
brushed the fluff off the carpet and left rolls of 
it in the corners, and broke the knickknacks that 
Captain Wybert had brought from the uttermost 
ends of the earth, made her change broom and dust- 
er for dripping-pan and spice-box and the kitehen 
utensils generally, “ That feather duster will be 
the death of me yet,” Mrs, Wybert had said, as 
she saw it feebly flourishing about, but, for all 
the feebleness, with sufficient force to knock her 
grandmother's egg-shell china cups and saucers 
into dust themselves. “ Into the kitchen she shall 
go! Let us invoke the aid of Michael Scott and 
his friend, and see if we can make a cook of her,” 





Hopeless task! The bread was as heavy as Dor- 
othy’s heart, and as sour as Captain Wybert’s face 
when breaking it; the roasts were cinders; light 
dishes there were none; and the kitchen closets 
—the fancy quails before them! Yet how loye- 
ly the creature was as she listlessly drew out her 
needle and thread, and paused, looking from the 
window with eyes of reverie, as if for the coming 
of the Fairy Prince who was to change her en- 
chantment, How like a bit of Dresden china—if 
Dresden china could condescend from court shep- 
herdesses to house-maids—she was as she leaned 
on her broom at the foot of the balustrade, the 
pet dove of the house whirling about her head 
and alighting on her finger, as through the wide- 
open door she still gazed for the Fairy Prince! 
How perfectly charming, when she stood with her 
arms elbow-deep in the snow-white suds less white 
than those arms, and whose bubbles were less 
bright than the dancing lustre of her eyes! Love- 
ly eyes—the deepest, softest, midnight violet, 
with their black lashes ; and lovely hair, the finest 
tresses clustering in curls about her forehead ; 
lovely forehead, white as a white rose over the 
oval cheek as delicately pink as the faintest blush- 
rose ever blown. But the lips were ripest red- 
ness; the teeth were pearls; there was a stray 
dimple, sometimes at either side of the delicious 
curves of the mouth, sometimes just beneath the 
eyes, sometimes in the middle of the chin, some- 
times everywhere at once; the nose, too, was cut 
so perfectly it hardly seemed as if it could be cut 
in anything but ivory; and the dreamy, half-mel 
ancholy, half-happy expression was enough to 
steal the heart out of your body, as Mrs. Wy- 
bert said, “It’s no use, my dear,” she said. “I 
hate to have her wait on the door; it is really un- 
fair to have such a Peri at the Gate so entirely 
out of the question. Suppose somebody lost his 
heart to that dazzling beauty of hers, even if there 
were nothing to say as to rank and station, she 
isn’t fit to marry anybody but the Grand Bashaw. 
It seems as though she must have lost her way 
coming into the world; she was meant for a prin- 
cess’s cradle, and she came to a pauper’s. I don’t 
know what to do with her. She is hopeless as a 
cook, and helpless as a house-maid, and I can’t 
turn her out-doors, for nobody else would take 
her in.” 

“And so she will have to go back and boggle 
up the stockings again, I suppose,” said the cap- 
tain, “ Well, she’s a pretty sight about the house, 
Pay her for that.” 

“Pay her for being a pretty sight about the 
house!” said Mrs. Wybert, in a rising tone. 
“Well, my dear, if you are not perfectly absurd ! 
If you can afford to pay for pretty sights—” 

“Don’t 1?” said the captain. “ Don’t I pay 
for the pictures, the bronzes, the china? Don’t 
you cost a mint yourself?’ And he smiled benev- 
olently at his wife’s still satin-smooth brown hair 
and eyes and rosy cheeks, and at the smile which 
his words kindled in return. 

“After all,” she said, “I don’t know but it 
amounts to that. We pay her for pleasing our 
fancy, poor child, and she throws in the sewing— 
that is, if you can call those stitches, that look like 
the threads of a cabbage-net, sewing at all. It 
really worries me, Sandy. I owe the girl a duty, 
but I can’t pay it. She can’t learn. She knows 
no more than the first day she came. But she 
can pin a flower in her hair or titivate a bunch of 
ribbons to perfection. What sort of a wife will 
she make for any man in her station of life? It 
makes me shudder.” 

“It will make him shudder,” said the cap- 
tain. 

“T declare there is nothing so strange as fate,” 
continued Mrs, Wybert, with a far-off look in her 
eye. “ Here is this sewing-girl given all this grace 
and charm of no earthly use to her, and deprived 
of the very things on which she has to depend for 
her livelihood.” 

“T don’t know that her grace and charm are 
of no use to her,” said the good man. ‘ They pro- 
cure her a livelihood here, for certainly nothing 
else about her does.” 

“Here she is,” continued his wife, pursuing 
her own train of thought, “an untaught and un- 
teachable menial, a dead-weight on our hands, 
commanding our entire disapprobation, And yet 
if we had the daughter we have longed for so for 
twenty years, we should ask no more than that 
she should look just as Dorothy does, with that 
grave beauty and appealing persuasiveness, Oh, 
if Dorothy only was our daughter !” 

“What are you talking about, Mrs. Wybert? 
Do you want to adopt Dorothy ?” 

“ Adopt Dorothy!” cried Mrs, Wybert, shrilly. 
“What are you talking about? When you re- 
fuse to go through a single orphan asylum with 
me that I may find just the right little darling to 
take into our hearts, I don’t think we shall end 
by adopting any grown-up feeble-minded piece of 
incapacity. Adopt Dorothy!” And Mrs. Wy- 
bert paused for breath in her indignant repudia- 
tion of the idea. 

“Nor anybody else,” cried the captain. “I 
have told you for years that nothing in creation 
would induce me to adopt any child with the un- 
known faults of its parents and ancestry in its 
blood to break our hearts by-and-by. No; I 
know your methods and approaches, my dear, and 
I tell you once for all I would not adopt a child 
of the Queen of Sheba’s if she should give it to 
me.” 

“T should hope not,” sniffed Mrs. Wybert. 
“A little black baby, indeed !” 

“] would as soon adopt a black baby as a white 
one,” roared Captain Wybert. “The whole thing’s 
unnatural, It’s an insult and a defiance to Provi- 
dence, this adopting other people’s children and 
circumventing of fate. It’s a form of blasphemy. 
If the Lord gives me no child, I shall adopt none. 
And I needn’t say it again.” 

“No, you needn’t. But I don’t believe a word 
you say, for all that’ And I live in mortal ter- 
ror of your coming home with the first baby that 
some hussy asks you to hold on the street cor- 











ner while she calls her coach and four. No; I 
don’t wish to adopt Dorothy. But if I only had 
a daughter, I would rather she would be as in- 
capable and shiftless as Dorothy than not have 
her at all.” 

“T don’t know,” said the captain, with a slight- 
ly jealous intonation, “ why it is always a daughter 
that you are sighing for, and never a son. What 
has the son done that you shouldn’t want him, I 
should like to know ?” 

“T don’t like men, anyway,” said Mrs. Wybert, 
agitating her rocking-chair, “ And you know it.” 

da” 

“You are the only man I ever could endure. 
And sooner or later a son would be a man, and 
he would be so tremendously superior to his mo- 
ther! And then he would be marrying some other 
woman, and loving her better than me, and I 
might as well have no son. All I should have 
would be the little she would let me have—” 

“It resolves itself, then, into dislike of a daugh- 
ter-in-law ?” 

“What do I care for a daughter-in-law? It’s 
an own daughter that I want. And a daughter’s 
a daughter all the days of her life,” said Mrs. 
Wybert, with triumphant quotation, “ And, be- 
sides, I never heard you speak of a son—” 

“Never heard a father speak of a son !”’ cried 
the captain. 

“Well, you’re not a father.” And she nearly 
rocked backward, probably because the captain 
disliked to see her rock at all, 

“But you know very well that a family man 
desires, of all things, to hand down his name and 
race and keep his estate intact by means of his 
own son. You never heard of a case where it 
was not 80,” 

“T never paid any attention to what any man 
might wish. If any man ever wished such a 
thing, | am glad to have him disappointed. Men 
have been masters and tyrants and women have 
been down-trodden slaves so long that if there’s 
any way to disappoint the masters, I’m glad of it, 
except in special instances, like those of my own 
father or my own husband. » And as for your de- 
siring a son, it’s perfectly preposterous. You 
know you would ruin him first clip, with your 
fast-and-loose hand, withholding everything to- 
day and granting éverything to-morrow, and you 
don’t believe in whipping, and I do, and we should 
be quarrelling—” 

“ We quarrelling !” 

“ And, moreover, I should never have a mo- 
ment’s peace with a son, anticipating his evil end. 
For a girl must be very worthless inherently to 
go wrong, shielded as she is; but what in the 
world hinders a boy’s going wrong the moment 
he leaves his mother’s side, with all the snares 
and dram-shops and pitfalls that beset him—” 

“A good father!” said the captain, proudly. 

“Then I am sure that our boy would go to the 
very dogs,” said his wife, with a wife’s sweet 
frankness. ‘ For you are just the most ignorant 
man of the ways of the world that ever walked—” 

“Mrs. Wybert !” 

“You needn't Mrs. Wybert me,” said his wife, 
rocking harder than ever. “I know you can’t 
tell brandy from old Bourbon, and that a cigar 
makes you wish you never had been born.” 

“Mrs. Wybert, I won’t sit here and hear you 
talk so.” 

“Stand, then. It’s true. And it’s to your 
credit. And all the good a son would be to you 
would be to teach you how to smoke, and intro- 
duce you at the bars. Just think of the state of 
my curtains with all that tobacco smoke! And 
then, too, he might take after your uncle Elders.” 

“And what if he did? He might just as like- 
ly take after your brother Larry.” 

“I don’t know any need there is to be person- 
al,” said Mrs. Wybert, grandly, with total obliv- 
ion of Uncle Elders. ‘“ You know perfectly well 
that I disapproved of Larry as much as you did. 
And, besides, he’s dead,” which fact seemed to 
hinder the possibility of any inheritance from 
him in her mind. “ But you know yourself, Cap- 
tain Wybert,” she presently went on, “that it 
isn’t in the range of human possibilities for any 
son on earth to be as dear to you as a little 
daughter, so sweet and innocent and tender— 
I’ve heard you say as much. And I never could 
understand why Providence gave us so much 
that we don’t want money and land and the 
like, and refused us that—that which we do want 
with all our hearts. The dear little thing!” And 
Mrs. Wybert’s knitting-needles flew fast enough 
to strike sparks with her happy thoughts. “I 
should have liked her to have your eyes, because 
I like blue eyes best, but dark lashes, like Doro- 
thy’s—I wouldn’t mind a bit if she looked like 
Dorothy when she grew up. Oh, I can see her 
now; I can feel her little velvet face in mine; 
I can see her laugh, that lovely little laugh, with- 
out a tooth in her head, lovelier than when the 
mouth is full of pearls. I know just what fools 
we should make of ourselves over her first tooth. 
But I never should dress her in the absurd short 
skirts that children wear nowadays; she should 
have her little dresses down to her heels. I re- 
member that picture of Northcote’s, lent by the 
Queen to our Centennial—don’t you ?—the tiny 
prince, five years old maybe, wedding the little 
princess of three, with the monks and bishops 
teaching them how to go through the motions, 
and both of them trying their little best to do 
what was expected of them, the boy so gallant 
and earnest, the little maid so dutiful and sweet 
and serious: it is the very loveliest picture, San- 
dy, that 1 ever saw. And her gown was down 
to her heels.” 

“I don’t know why you want to dress her dif- 
ferently from other children. It would make her 
very uncomfortable—a perfect guy. It may be 
picturesque enough, and all that, but she would 
hate to be laughed at and pointed at by the oth. 
er children; and in fact I shouldn’t submit to 
it myself, my dear,” 

“You wouldn’t! I rather think I should ask 
you, or any other man, how to dress my own 
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daughter! That is exactly like a man. The 
next thing you will be saying—” 

“That we won’t quarrel over non-existent 
facts.” 

“There you go again! As if I was ever the 
one to quarrel with anybody! And I must say I 
think it very unhandsome of you to be calling 
your daughter a non-existent fact—’”’ And where 
these remarks might have ended it is not easy 
to say, as they were at this point interrupted by 
Dorothy herself, with one corner of her apron 
twisted up, begging pardon, but she would like to 
give warning that day week. 

“ Why, for goodness’ sake, Dorothy, what for ?” 
exclaimed Mrs. Wybert, her thoughts altogether 
and all at once diverted from the supposititious 
daughter, 

“ Please, ’m,” said Dorothy, “I am going to be 
married.” 

Mrs. Wybert fell back in her chair, and waved 
Dorothy out of the room, That was enough for 
one night; she would hear the rest to-morrow, 

So the Fairy Prince for whom Dorothy had so 
long been looking had actually come. That was 
the first thought. And she really had Dorothy 
off her hands at last, and no mischief done. And 
Dorothy would have a home of her own, and 
henceforth Mrs, Wybert’s china and bronzes and 
Venetian glasses were safe from dusters, and 
Captain Wybert could wear stockings once more 
that didn’t cripple him! Mrs. Wybert was real- 
ly so enraptured with the thought of all the in- 
cubus which she was about to throw off on the 
unfortunate bridegroom of Dorothy that for a 
brief while she forgot about his personality in 
any other relation than as her own benefactor in 
the matter. Visions of such straight seams rose 
before Mrs, Wybert’s eyes ; what darns like weav- 
ing, what invisible piecing! visions of what noise- 
less waiting at table, too; what harmless dusting, 
what corners, what closets! visions of a sewing- 
girl, a house-maid, who was everything that Doro- 
thy was not! 

But at length she had the strength of mind to 
pause in her raptures and remember the Fairy 
Prince. What manner of man could he be? Was 
it right to let him take so worthless a helpmeet 
as pretty Dorothy? Was he good for anything 
himself? Was it doing her duty by Dorothy to 
let her go unwarned of the difference between 
life in this luxurious house and in the home, un- 
carpeted, undecorated—and Dorothy liked lovely 
things, if she did break them—to which the Fairy 
Prince would take her, with no help and little 
means and coarse food; to rise betimes and kin- 
dle fires and cook and clear away, and mend and 
scrub and scour and cook and clear away again, to 
use up all her past earnings, to wear out all her 
pretty dresses and get no more, and, when children 
came, in her helpless want of faculty and want 
of money, simply to live a life of vegetable mis- 
ery? “I can’t do it,” said Mrs. Wybert. “I 
must talk to her.” 

“Of course you'll talk to her,” said her hus- 
band. “That goes without saying. But you 
might as well talk to the wind.” 

And he was right. Dorothy married her Fairy 
Prince; and her Fairy Prince sat down in the 
corner of a house directly under the lee of the 
W yberts’ garden, and never earned ten dollars in 
tlie whole course of his life, and played his fiddle 
all day long. And Dorothy did all the work 
there was done, and the rest of the time she list- 
ened to the music. And it was music. The 
scamp knew what the great pines said to each 
other when they began to talk as the wind came 
up at twilight, what the waves whispered to the 
shingle as they crept singing up the beach, and 
what they sang together in chorus of mid-sea ; 
he knew what the clouds murmured as they sail- 
ed above one another in the sky; he knew the 
note the buds uttered in starting on the February 
stem, the rose made in blooming under June 
dews; he knew the very tune the grass whistled 
as it grew. And Dorothy cared neither for mak- 
ing, nor mending, nor eating, nor clearing away ; 
she scrambled round a little, feebly and aimless- 
ly as before; she went up to the great house and 
got a basket of broken food, and as long as it 
lasted she sat and listened to the violin that seem- 
ed to sing about her the very sounds of heaven, 
and when that basketful was gone she went and 
got another. And her house— 

“It is a sight to see,” said Mrs. Wybert. “It 
makes me sick, and fills me with despair, And 
I really must refuse to give them anything more. 
That man must go to work. They are undeserv- 
ing. No more coal, no more oil, no more food. 
What I give I must give to the poor who can 
not work.” And she said as much to Dorothy. 

Dorothy cried, of course, but Mrs. Wybert was 
firm. And the man hung up his fiddle, and pre- 
tended to go to work. And Mrs. Wybert plumed 
herself as if she had really compassed something. 

“They’re off my hands,” she said, 

“TI give you a limited time,” responded the 
captain, “and then you will have all of them 
back on you. And the last state will be worse 
than the first.” 

“It can’t be,” said Mrs. Wybert. 

The captain was quite right again. Before 
the year was out the Fairy Prince had no more 
pretense of work than belongs to fairy princes 
in general, Dorothy was more helpless than ever, 
and instead of two of them there were three. 

It was the most delightful little baby that you 
ever saw; as sweet and placid and bright as if 
it had a right to be at all, and was not clothed in 
a pillow-case. 

“Tt is disgraceful to the community,” cried 
Mrs. Wybert. Aud without more ado she had 
the new sewing-girl help her, while far into 
the night she bent over her own needle, for one 
night after another, paying no heed to the cap- 
tain’s impatient orders to the contrary every 
half-hour, till a comfortable little layette of neat 
flannels and cambrics was finished and laid away 
in Dorothy’s drawers. It was the first that Mrs. 
Wybert had ever made, and she took infinite 








pleasure in them, and even the captain hung the 
delicate shreds over his brown and brawny fist 
in a sort of tender way that touched her to the 
heart and wrung the secret tears from her eyes. 
“Tt is,too bad,” sighed Mrs. Wybert, as she fold- 
ed them away, those secret tears their lavender ; 
“they will be fit only for paper pulp in a month, 
I know.” 

But in spite of her appreciation of Dorothy, or 
perhaps on account of it, and because she really 
couldn’t have three starving people laid at her 
door, as she phrased it, Mrs. Wybert sent down 
every morning a pitcher of milk, and every noon 
a good hot dinner for the husband and wife, and 
once an easy-chair for Dorothy to sit in and list- 
en to her husband, as he balanced himself on his 
chair with three legs and played his dreams out 
on his charmed violin. One day Dorothy sent 
back word to the mansion-house, by the man who 
carried down the tray, that that would be dinner 
enough for to-morrow too if Mrs. Wybert would 
send her, instead of a dinner, some flowers from the 
greenhouse, She longed to see some like those 
that Captain Wybert brought to his wife twice a 
week, “What was she made for?” cried Mrs. 
Wybert. “ Music and flowers and dirt and star- 
vation all together!’ But when she went down 
to see her afterward, Dorothy sat listening to the 
fiddle and gazing at the flowers, with her baby on 
her knee, weak and happy, thoroughly contented 
with life, her love of beauty satisfied, and per- 
fectly indifferent to the fact that Mrs. Wybert 
felt that she must take that baby and wash and 
dress it at once, or be accessory to crime, “ But 
if she loves beauty so, why doesn’t she keep it 
clean ?” said Mrs. Wybert, speaking of it after- 
ward, 

“ Dirt is picturesque, the painters say,” return- 
ed the captain. 

“ Never on a baby,” said his wife. “ And aft- 
er I had washed and dressed it, it looked up smil- 
ing and happy, the prettiest little bit of an open- 
ing rose lL ever saw! And such eyes—just like 
Dorothy’s—two English violets, two fringed gen- 
tians, two stars in a summer midnight heaven! 
Oh, if that were only my daughter! I do hope 
it won’t take after its father.” 

“Tm sure I hope it won’t take after its mo- 
ther.” And then they both laughed. 

The next day there was a modest tap on Mrs. 
Wybert’s own particular window in the drawing- 
room, and the Fairy Prince stood outside. Dor- 
othy, it seemed, would like to name the baby for 
Mrs. Wybert, if that lady had no objection. Mrs. 
Wybert had the strongest objection ; but what 
could she say? A good many of Dorothy’s friends, 
it further seemed, had objection, and some thought 
she ought to name it for a saint, and some for a 
grandmother or two, and some for herself; but 
Dorothy was set upon calling it Tabitha Wybert. 

Mrs. W ybert was weak with consternation. She 
felt the disgrace of having such a child bear her 
name about as Dorothy’s must grow up to be. 
She knew, too, what it all meant for her; she 
knew that she would have to make little Tabitha 
her chief care for the rest of life, as you may 
say, and Tabitha’s parents too, or else it would 
all be of no use to Tabitha—she who had as 
much of that sort of thing on her hands now as 
they could carry. 

“ But it is such a horrid name to saddle on a 
child,” she said, feebly, after giving the consent 
she could not refuse. 

“T don’t know,” said the Fairy Prince, hitch- 
ing the tenpenny nail that held his suspender in 
a new place—“I don’t know, It’s not so very 
bad.” //is sense of beauty had evidently revolted. 
“T might have liked Marilla, or Eudoxia, or Me- 
dora, or Lucetta, but Dorothy’s set.” 

* All the children will call her Tabby.” 

“ We shall call her Berty.” 

“ As if her name were Bertha. That’s a good 
idea. Well, then, name her Bertha. I shall 
consider her named for me just the same, and 
shall make her my care.” 

But Dorothy was not for any half-way mea- 
sures, That baby was christened Tabitha Wy- 
bert; and Mrs. Wybert saw before herself a vista 
of gowns and aprons and shoes and hats and 
cloaks, and necessary food, and doctors’ bills, and 
drugs, and instruction in the first elements of de- 
ceney, and, worse than all, a general care and su- 
pervision, and a combat with nature and the 
habit and example of her parents, and expense 
enough, besides, to appall her! And she already 
had every cent of her income apportioned, and 
Captain Wybert would fret her sick with grum- 
bling over it as soon as he heard of it. And he 
heard of it soon enough. 

““Why couldn’t you say ‘ No,’ and be done with 
it?” growled the captain. “If you had ever 
learned to say ‘ No,’ it would have been better for 
you and all concerned.” 

“Perhaps it would,” said Mrs. Wybert, with 
intense meaning. 

“Your fatal facility for being pleased,” con- 
tinued the captain, obliviously, “has given us se- 
rious trouble more times than once. It really 
saddled Dorothy on us in the first place. ‘No’ 
is a little word, but it means a great deal. Here 
it means, or the want of it means, not only that 
child, but that child’s father and mother. We 
have them all to look out for now, or stand dis- 
graced for apparent neglect the rest of our lives 
ourselves. And we can’t afford it. Dorothy and 
Dorothy’s husband and Dorothy’s daughter—” 

“ Are you going to talk about it forever ?” ask- 
ed his wife. 

“T may,” said her husband. 

“T don’t care!” then said Mrs. Wybert, in bat- 
tle array. “She is the dearest, sweetest, darling- 
est little thing that was ever born! When she 
looks up with that little helpless confiding smile 
and all of Dorothy’s dimples breaking over her 
face, she goes right into my heart, and my arms 
ache to get hold of her.” 

“ Babies only smile when they have a stomach- 
ache,” said the captain, opening his newspaper. 

“Then I’m glad she has it, that’s all. And 








I’m glad they named her Tabitha. It gives me 
some little right in some one child in the world. 
And as for you,I think it is very peculiar. I 
should think you would feel pleased and flattered 
at having a child named for your wife. I sup- 
pose it would have been all right if it had been 
named Alexander.” 

“Oh, I do, I do feel pleased and flattered,” 
said the owner of that high-sounding appellation, 
hastily retreating. “ My head is turned with it— 
just turned.” 

It had reason to be turned presently. The 
Fairy Prince, too lazy to shake the ashes out of 
his brier-wood pipe, put it in his pocket one night 
with the fire in it, and fell asleep in his chair by 
the chimney-side directly afterward, the sleep a 
trifle heavier than normal ; and the consequence 
was that he and his pipe and his violin were ash- 
es themselves before midnight. 

“It is dreadful,” said the captain, with a shud- 
der, coming in from the shocking scene. “ And 
I have brought Dorothy and the baby up here. 
There is nothing else to do with them. They 
haven’t a friend and they haven’t a dollar.” 

“And that is dreadful too!” cried Mrs. Wy- 
bert, when the horror of the affair had a little 
subsided, and they had reverted to Dorothy. “ It 
is just like submitting to an old nightmare. I 
shall have to dismiss Elizabeth, my invaluable 
sewing-girl. No more unpuckered stitches, no 
more invisible darns, but just Dorothy, Dorothy !” 

“My dear,” said her husband, “don’t borrow 
trouble. Dorothy will have all she can do in at- 
tending to her daughter. Keep Elizabeth.” 

But poor Dorothy had more than she could do 
in attending to her daughter. Somehow she had 
loved this beery, fiddling fellow. Her whole heart 
had gone out to him and away with him; and 
although she was installed in a nicer room than 
she had ever dreamed of occupying, and was wait- 
ed on like a lady, she let the baby lie unheeded, 
while she dreamed her life away. 

Somebody must heed the baby. Mrs. Wybert 
had it down-stairs with her half the time, and left 
it on the captain’s helpless hands whenever she 
felt like it. Its pretty smile had grown into a 
laugh and crow; it jumped and danced, full of 
light and spirit ; it had begun to coo little sounds 
that might be the beginning of tunes; it reached 
its fat fists for flowers, and it buried them in Cap- 
tain Wybert’s beard, and pulled so that it aroused 
a strong sense of its personality. 

“My love—my love,” the captain cried once, 
after the baby had been sampling the end of his 
finger vigorously, “look here; what is this? It 
can’t be; she isn’t old enough. You don’t mean 
to say they come this way—tell me! Is this a 
tooth? Bless its heart! has it got a tooth al- 
ready? Was there ever such a forward little 
thing known? Next thing it will be talking and 
walking. A perfect little pearl of a tooth, and 
sharp—sharp as a squirrel’s, I tell you!” shak- 
ing his finger. And by the way those two people 
fell upon that child you would have supposed no 
teeth had ever been cut since they cut their own 
—the poor little object at first scared over the 
outcry, and then mightily pleased, and quite per- 
suaded it had done something fine. “ By George!” 
the captain said, giving it back to his wife, * no- 
body knows except those that haven’t them what 
a delight children are.” 

“JT do,” Mrs. Wybert answered, taking the 
child and dancing it up and down, “ And I wish 
to goodness there never had been any Dorothy 
born, and this child was my own daughter. I 
should lie down beside her at night, with her little 
sweet head on my arm, and sing her to sleep— 
that would be such comfort! And you would 
tiptoe up and look at her, and oh, they are so 
beautiful when they are asleep, away off Heaven 
knows in what heaven! And then [ should put 
her in her crib beside us, and reach out in the 
night to feel if she was there; and in the morn- 
ing there she would be singing away and playing 
with the sunbeams and the leaf shadows, and all 
day her twitter and patter and music in the house. 
And she is going to be such a beauty, and she 
is such a dear!” And Mrs, Wybert half smoth- 
ered the happy little object in kisses, and cried 
out: “To think of the sweet thing growing up to 
hard work and want and trouble! She never 
should, if she were my daughter. Oh, why isn’t 
she my daughter? I don’t see what I shall do; 
I can’t give this child up, and I can’t bring her 
up in the kitchen, and yet Dorothy is so entirely 
out of the question.” 

Oue day Captain Wybert, with the baby on his 
arm, came down-stairs from his customary after- 
noon ¢all in Dorothy’s room. Dorothy was en- 
tirely out of the question indeed. She had looked 
up brightly in the captain’s face as he came in, 
and made a movement to put the baby into his 
arms. “It is yours,” she seemed to whisper, as 
if she had given him one of the Pleiades; and 
then she beamed upon him a moment, and he saw 
with horror that there was no life left in those 
wide-open violet eyes. 

The captain called the women in a hurry, and 
sprang down the stairs at two leaps with the baby 
onhisarm. “ Where is my hat?” he demanded, 
loudly. ‘And my stick? It is the confounded- 
est queer thing that that stick is never left where 
I put it. Raining? I don’t care if it is rain- 
ing —raining cats and dogs. Here, take the 
baby. Do you suppose I am going out with the 
baby in my arms? Where am I going? I am 
going to the lawyer’s. My dear, poor Dorothy 
has done with the world and with the baby.” 
And the captain grew red and angry hunting for 
his handkerchief. “ No, you are not to go to her 
—the other women are there. You can take care 
of the baby. It isn’t Dorothy’s daughter any 
longer. She gave it tous. I am going to have 
the papers all made out legally before dark. 
When I come back she will be Mrs. Wybert’s 
daughter.” 

Mrs. Wybert knew that if she gave way to an 
atom of sentiment, be it sorrow or joy or affec- 
tion, she would have a hysteric on the spot, and 
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drop the baby and come to grief generally. 
“For Heaven’s sake, then,” she cried, “if it is 
mine, have that abomination of a name changed 
in the papers. No more Tabitha, but Gladys, 
Ethel, Gwendoline, anything.” 

“Mrs. Wybert’s name,” said the captain, “is 
good enough for Mrs. Wybert’s daughter. To 
me it is the sweetest name in the English lan- 
guage.” And Mrs. Wybert’s tears spun forth, 
and husband and wife and child were locked in 
one swift embrace, and the captain was off for 
his lawyers and his papers of adoption. 

“To think that Dorothy should just have lived 
and died to give us this treasure!” cried the new 
mother, the child crowing and cooing, rosy, laugh- 
ing, glad, as if the mother that bore it were not 
lying above straight and white and cold, a clod of 
clay. “ What a strange, sweet, bitter world it is! 
Their joy goes out in darkness, and ours rises in 
flame out of their ashes! Poor Dorothy!’ And 





then Mrs. Wybert went upstairs with the baby on 
one arm, quite as if she had always carried babies 
about the house, to look for a pair of white satin 
slippers for poor Dorothy’s pretty feet, all uncon- 
scious that though there was death in the house, 
half under her voice she was humming a little 
song of joy. 





Young Lady’s Summer Hat. 
See illustration on front page. 

TPIS tasteful hat is of bronze green Belgian 

straw, trimmed with velvet of a darker shade. 
The brim is faced with velvet, and is turned up 
slightly on the left side of the front. A band of 
the velvet around the crown has wood-colored em- 
broidery laid upon it. A fan bow of the velvet 
stands up like an aigrette on the right side and 
in front,.and this is trimmed like the band. A 
bunch of angélique in natural tints is fastened 
on the left side. 





CATHEDRAL ALLEY, NEW 
ORLEANS. 

fk fine engraving on page 305 gives a glimpse 

of one of the most picturesque bits found in 
the heart of the quaint French quarter of the 
Crescent City. The narrow flagged thoroughfare, 
with a tiny stream trickling through the middle, 
that separates the St. Louis Cathedral from the 
cabildo, or ancient court-house, is thronged with 
a motley crowd of creoles, Frenchmen, and Span- 
iards, dusky folk of all shades of color, daygoes 
with baskets of fruit and vegetables on their 
heads, ’Cajans, Lascars, and Chinamen, and Ex- 
position visitors taking note of the strange sights. 
English faces are in the minority in this medley, 
and “gumbo French” is the prevailing language 
in the confusion of tongues that is heard. 

A suggestive place is this fascinating quarter, 
with its mysterious traditions and its foreign as- 
pect, which is rather Oriental than French, in 
spite of the nomenclature of the streets—Char- 
tres, Roval, Bourbon, Conti, and the rest. The 
Spanish conquerors who flitted over the scene in 
the wake of the French gave much of the local 
coloring to the ancient settlement on the bend of 
the river which formed the nucleus of the present 
great city of New Orleans. Through dingy, for- 
bidding-looking gates ajar one discerns vistas of 
courts full of blossoming orange-trees, palms, and 
pomegranates, with fountains in the midst, and 
huge water jars. Around these are ranged sta- 
bles, offices, and servants’ quarters, with a be- 
witching array of outside stairways, galleries, and 
curiously wrought iron baleonies jutting out here 
and there in a fashion that delights the artistic 
eye. It is like an Eastern scene, and calls up 
visions of the streets of Bagdad and the good 
caliph, Haroun-al-Raschid. In this wholly for- 
eign city it is easy to believe that there are many 
who have never crossed that Rubicon—Canal 
Street—which separates them from the English 
partofthetown. And scarcely less unique are the 
broad avenues, chief among which is Esplanade 
Street, which stretch northward on this side, and 
where are the residences of the wealthy creoles, 
who form a jealously exclusive and wholly charm- 
ing society, to which it is a privilege to gain ad- 
mittance. Those who are fortunate enough’ to 
penetrate this New Orleans Faubourg Saint-Ger- 
main find a refined, courteous, and hospitable 
circle. Very fascinating are these creole dames, 
with their dazzling beauty, graceful manners, per- 
fect taste in dress, and soft languid speech, in 
which the harsh final consonants do not seem 
worth the trouble of uttering. Apropos of the 
term creole, about which there is some confusion, 
it may be worth while to say that in New Orleans 
it is applied to natives born of European parents, 
and, indeed, sometimes to native products, as cre- 
ole butter, creole eggs, creole mustard, ete. 

The quaint old city is rich in legendary lore. 
A story told of Cathedral Alley by an eye-witness 
is worth repeating. A quarter of a century ago 
or more, before Jackson Square, on which the 
alley fronts, had been transformed from a gal- 
lows ground and a parade into the garden spot 
that it now is, an old man was seen daily to come 
out on his knees from the priests’ house in the 
rear of the cathedral, and creeping under the 
chains that barred the street when the courts 
were in session, laboriously make the circuit of 
the square in the same manner, and return to the 
place whence he came, without speaking a word. 
This silent kneeling figure long haunted the 
square, finally vanished, without giving a clew to 
the penance doubtless imposed for some crime 
The annals of the place are full of such sugges 
tions. There is a tradition, too, that, as with the 
Roman spring, the traveller who once tastes the 
waters of the Mississippi will surely return to 
drink of them again. It is certain that no one 
will seek to resist the spell that draws him to 
flowery New Orleans, that most hospitable of 
Southern cities, 
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WHITE HEATHER :* 
A Novel. 
By WILLIAM BLACK, 


Avtuor or “Joprrn Suaxesrrare,” “A Prinorss or 
Tuvce,” “ Maoceop or Darr,” ero, 


CHAPTER XIX. 
HESITATIONS. 


'{PHHE wagonette stood at the door ; Miss Carry’s 

I luggage was put in, and her father was wait- 
ing to see her off. Bwt the young lady herself 
seemed unwilling to take the final step; twice 
she went back into the inn, on some pretense or 
another, and each time she came out she looked 
impatiently around, as if wondering at the ab- 
sence of some one. 

“Well, ain’t you ready yet ?” her father asked. 

“T want to say good-by to Ronald,” she said, 
half angrily. 

“Oh, nonsense—you are not going to America, 
Why, you will be back in ten days or a fortnight. 
See here, Carry,” he added, “are you sure you 
don’t want me to go part of the way with 
you ” 

“Not at all,” she said, promptly. “It is im- 
possible for Mary to mistake the directions I 
wrote to her; and I shall find her in the Station 
Hotel at Inverness all right. Don’t you worry 
about me, pappa.” 

She glanced along the road again, in the direc- 
tion of the keeper’s cottage ; but there was no 
one in sight. 

“ Pappa dear,” she said, in an under-tone—for 
there were one or two on-lookers standing by— 
“if Ronald should decide on giving up his place 
here, and trying what you suggested, you’ll have 
to stand by him.” 

“Oh yes, I'll see him through,” was the com- 
placent answer. “TI should take him to be the 
sort of man who can look after himself; but if 
he wants any kind of help, well, here I am; I 
won't go back on a man who is acting on my ad- 
vice. Why, if he were vo come out to Chicago—” 

“Oh no, not Chicago, pappa,” she said, some- 
what earnestly—“ not to Chicago. I am sure he 
will be more at home—he will be happier—in 
his own country.” 

She looked around once more; and then she 
stepped into the wagonette, 

“He might have come to see me off,” she said, 
a little proudly, ‘“Good-by, pappa dear; I will 
send you a telegram as soon as I get to Paris,” 

The two horses sprung forward; Miss Carry 
waved her lily hand; and then set to work to 
make herself comfortable with wraps and rugs, 
for the morning was chill. She thought it was 
very unfriendly of Ronald not to have come to 
say good-by. And what was the reason of it? 
Of course he could know nothing of the nonsense 
she had written to her friend in Chicago. 

“ Have you not seen Rovald about anywhere 
she asked of the driver. 

“No, mem,” answered that exceedingly shy 
youth ; “he was not aboutall the morning. But 
I heard the crack of a gun; maybe he wass on 
the hill.” 

And presently he said, “I’m thinking that’s him 
along the road—it’s two of his dogs whatever.” 

And indeed this did turn out to be Ronald who 
was coming striding along the road, with his gun 
over his shoulder, a brace of setters at his heels, 
and something dangling from his left hand. The 
driver pulled up his horses. 

“T’ve brought ye two or three golden plover 
to take with ye, Miss Hodson,” Ronald said, and 
he handed up the birds. 

Well, she was exceedingly pleased to find that 
he had not neglected her, nay, that he had been 
especially thinking of her and her departure. 
But what should she do with these birds in a 
hotel ? 

“It’s so kind of you,” she said, “ but really ’'m 
afraid they’re—would you not rather give them to 
my father ?” 

“Ye must not go away empty-handed,” said 
he, with good-humored insistence; and then it 
swiftly occurred to her that perhaps this was some 
custom of the neighborhood ; and so she accepted 
the little parting gift with a very pretty speech 
of thanks. 

He raised his cap, and was going on. 

“ Ronald,” she called, and he turned. 

“T wish you would tell me,” she said—and 
there was a little touch of color in the pretty, pale, 
interesting face—“if there is anything I could 
bring from London that would heip you—I mean 
books about chemistry—or—or—about trees—or 
instruments for land-surveying ; Iam sure I could 
get them.” 

He laughed, in a doubtful kind of way. 

“I’m obliged to ye,” he said, “ but it’s too soon 
to speak about that. I havena made up my mind 
yet.” 

“Not yet ?” 

“Na 

“ But you will ?” 

He said nothing. 

“ Good-by, then.” 

She held out her hand, so that he could not 
refuse to take it. So they parted ; and the horses’ 
hoofs rang again in the silence of the valley ; and 
she sat looking after the disappearing figure and 
the meekly following dogs. And then, in the dis- 
tance, she thought she could make out some faint 
sound; was he singing to himself as he strode 
along toward the little hamlet ? 

“ At all events,” she said to herself, with just 
a touch of pique, “he does not seem much down- 
hearted at my going away.” And little indeed 
did she imagine that this song he was thus care- 
lessly and unthinkingly singing was all about 
Meenie, and red and white roses, and trifles light 
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and joyous as the summer air. For not yet had 
black care got a grip of his heart. 

But this departure of Miss Carry for the south 
now gave him leisure to attend to his own affairs 
and proper duties, which had suffered somewhat 
from his attendance in the coble; and it was not 
until all these were put straight that he address- 
ed himself to the serious consideration of the am- 
bitious and daring project that had been placed 
before him. Hitherto it had been pretty much of 
an idle speculation—a dream, in short, that look- 
ed very charming and fascinating as the black- 
eyed young lady from over the seas sat in the 
stern of the boat and chatted through the idle 
hours. Her imagination did not stay to regard 
the immediate and practieal difficulties and risks ; 
all these seemed already surmounted ; Ronald 
had assumed the position to which he was enti- 
tled by his abilities and personal character ; she 
only wondered which part of Scotland he would 
be living in when next her father and herself vis- 
ited Europe ; and whether they might induce him 
to go over with them for a while to the States. 
But when Ronald himself, in cold blood, came to 
consider ways and means, there was no such plain 
and easy sailing. Not that he hesitated about 
cutting himself adrift from his present moorings ; 
he had plenty of confidence in himself, and knew 
that he could always earn a living with his ten 
fingers, whatever happened. Then he had be- 
tween £80 and £90—lodged in a savings-bank 
in Inverness; and out of that he could pay for 
any classes he might have to attend, or perhaps 
offer a modest premium if he wished to get into 
a surveyor’s office for a short time. But there 
were so many things to think of. What should 
he do about Maggie, for example? Then Lord 
Ailine had always been a good master to him: 
would it not seem ungrateful that he should throw 
up his situation without apparent reason? And 
so forth, and so forth, through cogitations long 
and anxious ; and many a half-hour on the bill- 
side and many a half-hour by the slumbering 
peat fire was given to this great project; but 
always there was one side of the question that 
he shut out from his mind. For how could he 
admit to himself that this lingering hesitation— 
this dread, almost, of what lay await for him in 
the future—had anything to do with the going 
away from Meenie, and the leaving behind him, 
and perhaps forever, the hills and streams and 
lonely glens that were all steeped in the magic 
and witchery of her presence? Was it not time 
to be done with idle fancies? And if, in the 
great city--in Edinburgh or Glasgow, as the case 
might be—he should fall to thinking of Ben Loy- 
al, and Bonnie Strath Naver ; and the long, long 
days on Clebrig ; and Meenie coming home in the 
evening from her wanderings by Mudai Water, 
with a few wild flowers, perhaps, or a bit of white 
heather, but always with her beautiful blue-gray 
Highland eyes so full of kindness as she stopped 
for a few minutes’ friendly chatting—well, that 
would be a pretty picture to look back upon, all 
lambent and clear in the tender colors that mem- 
ory loves to use. A silent picture, of course; 
there would be no sound of the summer rills, nor 
the sweeter sound of Meenie’s voice ; but not a 
sad picture; only remote and ethereal, as if the 
years had come between, and made everything 
distant and pale and dream-like. 

The first definite thing that he did was to write 
to his brother in Glasgow, acquainting him with 
his plans, and begging him to obtain some further 
particulars about the Highland and Agricultural 
Society’s certificates. The answer that came 
back from Glasgow was most encouraging; for 
the Rev. Alexander Strang, though outwardly a 
heavy and lethargic man, had a shrewd head 
enough, and was an enterprising, shifty person, 
not a little proud of the position that he had won 
for himself, and rather inclined to conceal from 
his circle of friends—who were mostly members 
of his congregation—the fact that his brother 
was merely a gamekeeper in the Highlands. 
Nay, more, he was willing to assist ; he would take 
Maggie into his house, so that there might be no 
difficulty in that direction ; and in the mean time 
he would see what were the best class-books on 
the subjects named, so that Ronald might be 
working away at them in these comparatively idle 
spring and summer months, and need not give up 
his situation prematurely. There was even some 
hint thrown out that perhaps Ronald might board 
with his brother; but this was not pressed; for 
the fact was that Mrs. Alexander was a severely 
rigid disciplinarian, and on the few occasions on 
which Ronald had been their guest she had given 
both brothers to understand that the frivolous 
gayety of Ronald’s talk, and the independence of 
his manners, and his Gallio-like indifference about 
the fierce schisms and heart-burnings in the Scotch 
Church, were not, in her opinion, in consonance 
with the atmosphere that ought to prevail in a 
*Free Church minister’s house. But, on the whole, 
the letter was very friendly and hopeful; and 
Ronald was enjoined to let his brother know when 
his decision should be finally taken, and in what 
way assistance could be rendered him. 

One night the little Maggie stole away through 
the dark to the doctor’s cottage. There was a 
light in the window of Meenie’s room; she could 
hear the sound of the piano; no doubt Meenie 
was practicing and alone; and on such occasions 
a visit from Maggie was but little interruption. 
And so the smaller girl went boldly toward the 
house, and gained admission, and was proceeding 
upstairs without any ceremony, when the sudden 
cessation of the music caused her to stop. And 
then she heard a very simple and pathetic air be- 
gin—just touched here and there with a few 
chords ; and was Meenie, tired with the hard work 
of the practicing, allowing herself this little bit of 
quiet relaxation? She was singing, too—though 
so gently that Maggie could scarcely make out 
the words. But she knew the song—had not 
Meenie sung it many a time before to her ?—and 
who but Meenie could put such tenderness and 
pathos into the simple air? She had almost to 











imagine the words—so gentle was the voice that 
went with those lightly touched chords : 
“The sun rase sae rosy, the gray hills adorning, 
Light sprang the laverock, and mounted on hie, 
When true to the tryst o’ blythe May’s dewy morning 
Jeanie cam’ linking out owre the green lea, 
To mark her impatience I crap ’mong the breckans; 
Aft, aft to the kent gate she turned her black e’e; 
Then lying down dowilie, sighed, by the willow-tree, 
‘I am asleep, do not waken me.’”* 

Then there was silence. The little Maggie wait- 
ed; for this song was a great favorite with Ron- 
ald, who himself sometimes attempted it; and 
she would be able to tell him when she got home 
that she had heard Meenie sing it—and he al- 
ways listened with interest to anything, even the 
smallest particulars, she could tell him about 
Meenie and about what she had done or said. 
But where were the other verses? She waited 
and listened ; the silence was unbroken. And so 
she tapped lightly at the door, and entered. 

And then something strange happened. For 
when Maggie shut the door behind her and went 
forward, Meenie did not at once turn her head to 
see who this was, but had hastily whipped out 
her handkerchief and passed it over her eyes. 
And when she did turn, it was with a kind of look 
of bravery—as if to dare any one to say that she 
had been ecrying—though there were traces of 
tears on her cheeks. 

“Ts it you, Maggie? 
she managed to say. 

The younger girl was rather frightened and 
sorely concerned as well. 

“ But what is it, Meenie dear ?” she said, going 
and taking her hand. “ Are you in trouble ?” 

“No, no,” her friend said, with an effort to ap- 
pear quite cheerful; “I was thinking of many 
things—I scarcely know what. And now take 
off your things, and sit down, Maggie, and tell me 
all about this great news. It was only this after- 
noon that my father learned that you and your 
brother were going away; and he would not be- 
lieve it at first, till he saw Ronald himself. And 
it is true, after all? Dear me, what a change 
there will be!” 

She spoke quite in her usual manner now; and 
her lips were no longer trembling, but smiling ; 
and the Highland eyes were clear, and as full of 
kindness as ever. ; 

“ But it is a long way off, Meenie,” the smaller 
girl began to explain quickly, when she had taken 
her seat by the fire, “and Ronald is so anxious 
to please everybody, and—and that is why I came 
along to ask you what you think best.” 

“T?” said Meenie, with a sudden slight touch 
of reserve. 

“Tt ‘ll no be a nice thing going away among 
strange folk,” said her companion, “ but [ll no 
grumble if it’s to do Ronald good; and even 
among strange folk—well, I don’t care as long as 
I have Ronald and you, Meenie. And it’s to 
Glasgow, and not to Edinburgh, he thinks he'll 
have to go; and then you will be in Glasgow too; 
soI do not mind anything else. It will not be so 
lonely for any of us; and we can spend the even- 
ings together—oh no, it will not be lonely at all.” 

“But, Maggie,” the elder girl said, gravely, “I 
am not going to Glasgow.” 

Her companion looked up quickly, with fright- 
ened eyes. 

“ But you said you were going, Meenie !” 

“Oh no,” the other said, gently. ‘ My mother 
has often talked of it—and I suppose I may have 
to go some time; but my father is against it; and 
I know I am not going at present, anyway.” 

“ And you are staying here—and—and Ronald 
and me—we will be by ourselves in Glasgow !” 
the other exclaimed, as if this prospect were too 
terrible to be quite comprehended as yet. 

“But if it is needful he should go?” Meenie 
said. “People have often to part from their 
friends like that.” 

“ Yes, and it’s no much matter when they have 
plenty of friends,” said the smaller girl, with her 
eyes becoming moist ; “but, Meenie, I havena got 
one but you.” 

“Oh no, you must not say that,” her friend re- 
monstrated. “Why, there is your brother in 
Glasgow, and his family; I am sure they will be 
kind to you. And Ronald will make plenty of 
friends wherever he goes—you can see that for 
yourself; and do you think you will be lonely in 
a great town like Glasgow? It is the very place 
to make friends, and plenty of them—” 

“Oh, I don’t know what to do—I don’t know 
what to do, if you are not going to Glasgow, Mee- 
nie!” she broke in, “I wonder if it was that 
that Ronald meant. He asked me whether I 
would like to stay here, or go with him; for Mrs. 
Murray has offered to take me in, and I would 
have to help at keeping the books, and that is 
very kind of them, I’m sure, for I did not think I 
could be of any use to anybody. And you are to 
be here in Inver-Mudal—and Ronald away in 
Glasgow—” 

Well, it was a bewildering thing. These were 
the two people she cared for most of all in the 
world ; and virtually she was called upon to choose 
between them, And if she had a greater loyalty 
and reverence toward her brother, still, Meenie 
was her sole girl-friend and monitress and coun- 
sellor. What would her tasks be without Mee- 
nie’s approval; how could she get on with her 
knitting and sewing without Meenie’s aid; what 
would the days be like without the witchery of 
Meenie’s companionship—even if that were limit- 
ed to a passing word or a smile? Ronald had 
not sought to influence her choice; indeed, the 
alternative had scarcely been considered ; for she 
believed that Meenie was going to Glasgow also ; 
and with her hero-brother and her beautiful girl- 

friend both there, what more could she wish for 
in the world? But now? 

Well, Meenie, in her wise and kind way, strove 
to calm the anxiety of the girl; and her advice 
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was altogether in favor of Maggie’s going to 
Glasgow with her brother Ronald, if that were 
equally convenient to him, and of no greater ex- 
pense than her remaining in Inver-Mudal with 
Mrs. Murray. 

“For you know he wants somebody to look 
after him,” Meenie continued, with her eyes rather 
averted, “ and if it does not matter so much here 
about his carelessness of being wet and cold, be- 
cause he has plenty of health and exercise, it will 
be very different in Glasgow, where there should 
be some one to bid him be more careful.” 

“ But he pays no heed to me,” the little sister 
sighed, “ unless I can tell him you have been say- 
ing so and so—then he listens, He is very strange. 
He has never once worn the blue jersey that I 
knitted for him. He asked me a lot of questions 
about how it was begun; and I told him as little 
as I could about the help you had given me,” she 
continued, evasively, “and when the snow came 
on I thought he would wear it; but no, he put 
it away in the drawer with his best clothes, and 
it’s lying there all neatly folded up—and what is 
the use of that? If you were going to Glasgow, 
Meenie, it would be quite different. It will be 
very lonely there.” 

“Lonely!” the other exclaimed. “ With your 
brother Ronald, and your other brother’s family, 
and all their friends! And then you will be able 
to go to school and have more regular teaching 
—Ronald spoke once or twice to me about that.” 

“ Yes, indeed,” the little Maggie said; but the 
prospect did not cheer her much; and for some 
minutes they both sat silent, she staring into the 
fire. And then she said, bitterly: 

“T wish the American people had never come 
here. It is all their doing. It never would have 
come into Ronald’s head to leave Inver-Mudal but 
for them. And where else will he be so well 
known, and—and every one speaking well of him 
—and every one so friendly—” 

“ But, Maggie, these things are always happen- 
ing,” her companion remonstrated, “Look at 
the changes my father has had to make. And 
Ronald is young ; and if there is a better opening 
before him, why should he not take it? Indeed, 
you will have to be more cheerful about it, and 
do your best to help; Ronald will have enough 
trouble without seeing you down-hearted and sor- 
ry to leave.” 

“If you were going, I would not care, Meenie,” 
said she, wistfully. 

“ But you must put that out of your head, and 
think of what is best for your brother. Indeed, 
you should be glad that he has a good chance be- 
fore him. It is the people who are left behind— 
in so small a place as this is—who will find it 
more lonely than before.” 

“ And I wonder if we are never to come back 
to Inver-Mudal, Meenie ?” the girl said, suddenly, 
with appealing eyes. 

Meenie tried to laugh, and said: 

“Who can tell? It is the way of the world for 
people to come and go. And Glasgow is a big 
place ; perhaps you would not care to come back 
after having made plenty of friends there.” 

“My friends will always be here, and nowhere 
else,” the smaller girl said, with emphasis. “ Oh, 
Meenie, do you think if Ronald were to get on 
well, and make more money than he has now, he 
would come back here, and bring me too, for a 
week, maybe, just to see every one again ?” 

“T can not tell you that, Maggie,” the elder girl 
said, rather absently. 

After this their discussion of the strange and 
unknown future that lay before them languished 
somehow; for Meenie seemed preoccupied, and 
scarcely as blithe and hopeful as she had striven 
toappear. But when Maggie rose to return home 
—saying that it was time for her to be looking 
after Ronald's supper—her friend seemed to pull 
herself together somewhat, and at once and cheer- 
fully accepted Maggie’s invitation to come and 
have tea with her the following afternoon. 

“For you have been so little in to see us late- 
ly,” the small Maggie said—“ and Ronald always 
engaged with the American people—and often in 
the evening too as well as the whole day long.” 

“But I must make a great deal of you now 
that you are going away,” said Miss Douglas, 
smiling. 

“ And Ronald—will I ask him to stay in till 
you come ?” 

But here there was some hesitation. 

“Oh no, I would not do that; no doubt he is 
busy just now with his preparations for going 
away. I would not say anything to him; you 
and I will have tea together by ourselves.” 

The smaller girl looked up timidly. 

“Ronald is going away too, Meenie.” 

Perhaps there was a touch of reproach in the 
tone; at all events, Meenie said, after a moment’s 
embarrassment : 

“ Of course I should be very glad if he happen- 
ed to be in the house—and—and had the time to 
spare; but I think he will understand that, Mag- 
gie, without your saying as much to him.” 

“He gave plenty of his time to the American 
young lady,” said Maggie, rather proudly. 

“But I thought you and she were great friends,” 
Meenie said, in some surprise. 

“It takes a longer time than that to make 
friends,” the girl said; and by-and-by she left. 

Then Meenie went up to her room again, and 
sat down in front of the dull-smouldering peat 
fire, with its heavy lumps of shadow, and its keen 
edges of crimson, and its occasional flare of flame 
and shower of sparks. There were many pic- 
tures there—of distant things; of the coming 
spring-time, with all the new wonder and gladness 
somehow gone out of it; and of the long, long 
shining summer days, and Inver-Mudal grown 
lonely ; and of the busy autumn-time, with the 
English people come from the south, and no Ron- 
ald there, to manage everything for them. For 
her heart was very affectionate ; and she had but 

few friends; and Glasgow was a great distance 
away. There were some other fancies too—and 
self-questionings, and perhaps even self-reproach- 
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es—that need not be mentioned here. When, 
by-and-by, she rose and went to the piano, which 
was still open, it was not to resume her seat. She 
stood absently staring at the keys—for these 
strange pictures followed her; and indeed that 
one half-unconscious trial of “I am asleep, do 
not waken me,” had been quite enough for her, in 
her present mood. 
(ro BE CONTINUED.) 
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CHAPTER X. 
THE BEARER OF BAD NEWS. 


READFUL news! Was it, as I had feared 

in my heart of hearts of late days, that 1 
was one of the “marked” upon the face of the 
earth, and that no happiness could possibly come 
to me? With my wedding day fixed, and my 
wedding dress in hand at Guildford, and Ben 
free and lodging next door, and able to take me 
for a walk every afternoon, and tell me of the 
brightness of his prospects, and the generosity 
of his brother James, there remained always 
the shadow across it all—the outcome of my 
struggles to keep strong, as I had promised every- 
body that I would. I had kept the shadow to 
myself, but it was there, despite my sense of act- 
ual happiness. Of late days it had decreased ; 
there had been so much sunshine in the fore- 
ground, and my nerves were getting stronger, and 
I did not seem to be always waiting for the some- 
thing to happen to dash down my brighter thoughts 
and prove all hopes illusive. 

I did not think at first that it was only my fa- 
ther who had startled me, that it was he who was 
the bearer of bad news, and that no news had ever 
affected him with its solemnity and depth, unless 
it had in some way interfered with his especial 
comfort. I should have known my father well 
enough by this time, but I was overwrought and 
excitable. 

To his own surprise, even his alarm, I snatched 
at the lappets of his coat, and jerked him into 
Mrs. Wellmore’s parlor. 

“What bad news have you brought?” I cried. 
“ What have you heard? What has happened ?” 

“ God bless my soul !” exclaimed Mr. Protheroe, 
“Give me time, Maud; don’t haul an old man, 
weak and infirm, about in this way! To think 
—great Heaven, to think !—that your first greet- 
ing ofa parent should be an act of violence! Good- 
evening, Mrs. Wellmore—a lady of whom I have 
heard so much and whose acquaintance I am so 
delighted to make. Good-evening, Ella. God 
bless you, child; your miserable old father sa- 
lutes you !” 

He kissed her lightly on the tip of her nose in 
his confusion and hurry; he tottered somewhat 
feebly to Mrs. Wellmore and shook hands; he 
looked askance at me, as if doubtful how far his 
approaches to sentiment or reconciliation might 
be met, and then he put his shaking hands upon 
my shoulder, and kissed me too, with much dis- 
play of effusion. 

After this he tottered to a chair, treading on 
both kittens in his uncertain progress, and elicit- 
ing shrill squeals that frightened him. He was 
evidently a weaker man, with a suspicion of palsy 
in his hands and knees, than when I had seen him 
last, and, as I had imagined, for the last time in 
his life, 

“What dreadful news is it?” I said impa- 
tiently again. “ Why do you keep it from us all 
so long ?” 

“T am only asking for a little time to break it 
to you,” he whimpered ; “it is not so easy to re- 
late. You and Ella will be deeply moved. You 
have not always been as kind and dutiful to me 
as I could have wished; but you have feeling 
hearts, and you will be greatly shocked, IL am sure.” 

He put his hat under the seat of his chair, as 
though he was in church, and I could see his hair 
was as white as silver now. There was a weak- 
ness in his face, a quivering of the under lip,a 
watery look about the eyes, a sharp and ugly 
twitching of the features—all significant of a 
mind that had not gathered strength to itself 
since I had seen him last, and, God knows, then 
it was a mad mind enough. But the fierceness 
had vanished away from the face—which was 
senile and childish in one—a poor face to look at, 
and not pity. 

“Tam a broken-down old man,” he burst forth ; 
“Tam a dreadful spectacle to contemplate.” 

“What news do you bring?” I said again, 
faintly. I had recovered from my nervousness ; 
I felt that the news was terrible news to him in 
particular, and that loss of money was at the bot- 
tom of it. 

“Don’t you recognize the cut of those abomi- 
nable boots, the shape of this infernal hat?” he 
said, spreading out his feet, and then hooking 
out his hat dexterously from under his chair with 
them, and sending it spinning across the room at 
the kittens, which, this time thoroughly upset by 
him, tumbled their way upstairs, “all legs and 
wings,” and were seen no more till after his de- 
parture. “These are the Spicer boots and the 
Spicer hat. I have gone back to the almshouses, 
The Corporation has had pity on me and taken 
me back to its bosom. I have been there almost 
a week; and ® seems a damned twelvemonth, 
with all those disagreeable, beggarly paupers to 
put up with and be civil to, for the sake of peace 
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and quietness, when I should like to poison the 
lot of them—when—” 

There was a pause. He read in the faces of 
his listeners a strong objection to the style of his 
discourse, and his manner changed at once. He 
had raised his voice during his explanation ; now 
he sank it suddenly to a whisper, and became a 
very meek and long-suffering individual. 

“T thought I wouldn’t distress any of you about 
this till it was all settled,” he said, plaintively. 
“] didn’t think you could be any good—I mean, 
it didn’t seem fair that you should share my trials 
when you had so many burdens of your own. I 
will toil on by myself, I thought; I will go back 
to my pauper’s roof and my disgusting and beg- 
garly pittance, and my children shall not know a 
word about it till it is too late to snatch me from 
the jaws of poverty. When it is all settled, I 
said to myself, I will go and break the news to 
them gently, and beg them to bear up, for their 
poor father’s sake.” 

“ But I thought Miss Mackness—” began Ella, 
when he interrupted her. 

“So she did, my dear. There is no occasion 
to speak of that at present,” he said. “I have 
been always unlucky, and nothing that I attempt 
in the way of speculation turns out well. It is 
very sad.” 

“ And have you come all the way from Nor- 
wood to tell us this ?” said Mrs. Wellmore. 

“T have, madam.” 

“ A letter would have answered all the purpose,” 
was the practical but unsympathetic comment to 
this reply, and Mrs. Wellmore regarded my father 
with grave interest and an unpleasantly searching 
gaze, which led him to writhe uneasily in his 
chair; “but my son Ben wishes to see you, and 
will be back here very shortly.” 

“ah?” 

Mrs. Wellmore repeated this communication. 

“T did not know he was in Woking just now. 
That is—that is,” he added, with a jerk, “ very 
pleasant news, of course. I shall be glad to see 
him again, and to congratulate him on—on—his 
release.” 

“I wonder you did not meet him on the road,” 
said Ella; “he left some time ago with his bro- 
ther James.” 

“T did not meet him,” said my father, some- 
what confused ; and I said, quickly, 

“You have been to see Miss Mackness.” 

“Ahem! Ah, well, [did call to pay my respects, 
but I only saw her aunt. An unpleasant old wo- 
man—you remember her, Ella ?—snappish and 
stuck up, with a beard like a man. Miss Mack- 
ness, by a most unfortunate coincidence, has gone 
to London for a day or two, and,” he said, witha 
sigh, “I have not seen her.” 

“It is not fair to trouble her,” eried Ella, indig- 
nantly ; “to beg for money of her again. I don’t 
like that, father. I will not have it.” 

“T have not said a word about money. Had 
I seen her, I shouldn’t have mentioned money, I 
dare say,” he remarked ; “ but she has been ex- 
tremely kind to me—for a Mackness—and I felt 
it my duty to call upon her immediately upon my 
return from the Continent.” 

There was the old pompous ring in his voice 
again, at which we could have smiled, had it not 
been for the hypocrisy of it all, and that intense 
selfishness with which his latter days had been 
marked. 

‘Have you been to Fisher Street ?” asked Ella. 
“Tow did you know we were at Woking ?” 

“Yes, I called at Fisher Street yesterday, and 
found the shop shut. Mr. Edmistoun told me 
where you were,” he replied. “A pretty penny 
he must have made out of you in his time—out 
of poor Lydia’s long affliction, I mean. He has 
taken a big private house near Soho Square, and 
is going to extend his practice and improve his 
connection. That’s your son’s recommendation, 
madam,” turning to the old lady ; “the son from 
America, he says. I hope it’s good advice of his. 
I never thought much of the old quack myself.” 

“ Yes, I know,” said Mrs. Wellmore. 

“James has helped him?” I exclaimed to 
Mrs. Wellmore. 

‘** He said he should do something for the doctor 
before he went away,” answered Mrs. Wellmore. 

“ He is very kind,” I murmured. 

“T should be extremely delighted to make the 
acquaintance of Mr, James Wellmore,” said my 
father, with alacrity ; “ or, more strictly speaking, 
I might say to renew the acquaintance of Mr. 
James. Years ago, when he was a lodger with 
Benjamin in Fisher Street, and when Lydia first 
opened that little paltry business, and lowered 
the race of Protheroe forever, I used to think 
James was a very smart, shrewd young fellow. 
Possibly with too good an opinion of himself ; 
but none of us are faultless, and self-respect is 
no recommendation—I mean, self-praise. He is 
a very wealthy manufacturer in America now, is 
he not ?” 

“ He is.” 

“T should be very pleased to meet him. If I 
could be of any assistance to him with the ac- 
counts—with my life-long experience of finance, 
of city trading generally—I might be able to ben- 
efit him vastly. I—” 

Then my father looked round in a bewildered 
fashion, and astonished us by bursting into tears, 
by turning round in his chair, and hiding his 
head away from us, lest we should see how child- 
ish he had become. 

I forgot all the past. 
his arm, and said: 

“ Courage, father ! 
for now.” 

“T am so very poor, and I talk of being of serv- 
ice to a rich man, I am so down-trodden a 
wretch, I have not one chance left me in the 
world, Maud ;” and he laid his white head against 
me and moaned. 

“Your father is very weak,” said Mrs. Well- 
more. “ But had he not better go before Ben 
returns ?” 

“T shall be very pleased to see him,” interrupt- 


, 


’ 


I put my hands upon 


There is nothing to cry 





ed my father. 
oing.” 

“ He will not be pleased to see you, Mr. Proth- 
eroe,” said the old lady, calmly. 

“ God bless me, why not ?” exclaimed my father. 
“A man seeking alliance with my daughter, 
and not glad to see me? This is plain-speaking, 
Mrs. Wellmore—terribly plain.” 

“ He will not harm you now,” said Mrs, Well- 
more. 

“Harm me! Great Heaven! 
thought of such a thing ?” 

“ But he will tell you a few truths,” she con- 
tinued, “being plain-spoken too. You must not 
forget, Mr. Protheroe, that you did your best to 
get him hanged, when you concealed that card of 
Mr. Mackness’s in his room.” 

“There!” he cried, starting up. “That is 
Maud’s silly old story, and there is not the shadow 
of a proof that I should dream of such a thing. 
I never put the card there; I never saw the card ! 

” 


“T—I don’t see the necessity of 


Has he ever 


” 


“ Hush, hush !’Iremonstrated. “Speak not of 
the card, father—not again! There are only two 
words I want to hear you say to Ben, and then I 
don’t think Ben would say another word about it 
to you.” 

“ What’s that ?” 

“T would say, ‘ Forgive me !’” 

“Ah! I can see you are paving the way to a 
scene—it’s the old game,” said my father, moving 
toward the door. “I—TI don’t think I will wait 
for Mr. Wellmore ; I can not bear excitement just 
at present. I am not as strong as I used to be, 
and there are no friends here to take my part. 
Good-evening !” 

“ You will not stay till Ben returns ?” I said. 

“Upon second consideration, I would much 
rather not.” 

“Shall Maud and I come with you to the sta- 
tion ?” asked Ella. 

“No, no. You would only preach at me all the 
way,” he said, alarmed. “I am used to being by 
myself.” 

“Do you know that in a fortnight’s time I shall 
be married ?” I inquired. 

“Really! So dreadfully soon after poor Lydia’s 
decease, too. Is it not a little like—like—want 
of feeling ?” 

“ Lydia would have been glad of it,” said Ella, 
very quickly. “She always wished—” 

“Very likely. She was an odd woman, too. 
Well, 1 wish you every happiness, Maud, but I 
shall not come to the wedding. Nothing,” he 
added, as he stood by the door, handle in hand, 
“ shall persuade me to come.” 

“It’s as well,’ I murmured. “I do not think 
I could bear to see you that day, father.” 

“T understand. I’m too shabby for your set. 
These infernal boots”—and here he executed a 
little dance in the air, and came down heavily on 
the Spicers’ soles—“ are not genteel enough, and 
the hat is not out of Bond Street, God Alinighty 
knows !” 

“T did not mean that.” 

“T don’t know what you mean. I never did,” 
he replied, with a wild look at me, “and please 
do not explain. I have had quite enough of ex- 
planations for this evening.” 

The door opened, and the tall form of Ben Well- 
more blocked up the aperture, and caused my fa- 
ther to back slowly from him—to creep to my 
side, as if he thought that he was safer there. 

“You!” said Ben, very scornfully, “and after 
all the mischief you have tried to do.” 

“Do not let us have any scene,” my father 
said, in a feeble, husky voice. “I am a crushed 
old man, Mr. Benjamin, and not able to bear ex- 
citement. I have had heavy losses, sir. I am 
sinking fast into my grave.” 

Ben did not answer. He looked from my fa- 
ther to me, and understood my appealing glance. 
He walked from the door to the side of his mother, 
and stood there watching us. 

“T don’t believe I shall live very long,” said 
my father to me. “Don’t let him touch me or 
bully me, Maud,” 

“He will do neither.” 

“Then Pll get home as fast as I can.” 

“Do you remember what I asked you just now 
to do, father?” I said. ‘It may console you a 
little later on to think that you have done it.” 

He gave another scared stare at me, hesitated, 
went toward the door, and hesitated again ; then 
he tottered slowly toward Ben, with head very 
much inclined away from him, and said in a 
whisper, “ Forgive me.” 

Ben was surprised, even taken off his guard. 

“ All right,” he answered, bluntly ; “ we'll say 
no more about it, Mr. Protheroe.” 

My father moved toward the door again, and 
as he passed me he said, in a lower whisper still, 

“Forgive me too!” and I understood what he 
meant by it. 

He departed on his way, declining any escort 
toward Woking Station; he walked away with 
a brisk step, as though his little flash of contri- 
tion, or attempt at contrition, had done a great 
deal of good. And I saw him no more till three 
months afterward, when he lay very calm and 
still, and was past all man’s forgiveness. 


SO 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE EVE OF THE WEDDING. 


Tury are the pleasantest story-books which end 
with love and marriage—love brought to a fair 
conclusion at the altar, amidst a shower of orange 
blossoms on the bride. And if this story has 
lingered too long in the shadow—having been cast 
in the shadow-land which we call London, and 
where there is no escaping Lazarus—possibly the 
brightness of the latter days may stand in fair 
relief and with a peal of wedding bells to ring 
the curtain down, 

There is not much more to say. Ben and I 
were married in the old church near Woking, and 
there came nothing to mar the new light and 








peace about us, as my nervous fancies thought 
there might be, by the hard rule governing “ my 
luck.” It was the happiest day of my life in real 
earnest ; and I had known so few happy days as 
yet, that this, I suppose, seemed particularly 
bright. And James Wellmore gave the bride 
away, as he said that he would, and Ella made a 
pretty bridemaid, and seemed very happy too, 
and Vanda Mackness came to church to wish us 
joy and say God bless us. 

Yes, Ella was very pretty, and looked very 
happy and proud. And yet she and Hugh had 
met the preceding day, for the first time since 
his return from France, and had parted for good 
and all. Yes, I think, with her, for good. Try- 
ing, like two blind mortals, as we were and must 
be, to guess what was for the best, I hope we 
were neither of us mistaken in our judgment. 

With the last meeting of these lovers—with 
their few final words of leave-taking, to which 1 
was a witness, in the gray afternoon preceding 
my marriage morn—this history may fitly close. 

Hugh Mackness had chosen that day for a re- 
newal of his vows and protestations, his appeal 
for forgiveness, his promise of eternal affection 
and constancy for the future. He had come to 
us, backed by the story of his cousin’s generosity, 
of his new chances in the world, of his new and 
better self; and the time he had chosen for his 
good news, and the declaration of his love for 
Ella, he had believed might carry all before it. 
A man of many faults, a man of the world terri- 
bly afraid of poverty and loss of position, but 
with a deep, strong love for Ella shining through 
his fears, was poor, weak Hugh Mackness. But 
with a love not strong enough or pure enough, 
and a love that met a pride greater than his own, 
and which set aside his hopes, not unkindly, not 
in retaliation, but with a firmness he could not 
subdue, and that he saw very quickly it was im- 
possible to subdue. 

“T could not trust you, Hugh,” she said, in a 
clear, unfaltering voice to him; “our life would 
not be a happy one.” 

“Why not?” 

“T should be always afraid of encountering 
adversity with you.” 

“We shall be rich; we—” 

“Not afraid of myself,” she interrupted, “ but 
for you. Adversity would crush you and your 
love together. You were right in your first de- 
cision not to risk your future with me—and I do 
not wish you to tell me now that you have 
changed your mind.” 

“You will not trust me, Ella?” 

“No, I will not,” was the frank confession. 

“Tlow implacable—how unforgiving you are!” 

“Oh no! I am not unforgiving,” 
“don’t think that. 
forgive you. 


she cried ; 
With all my heart, Hugh, I 
But our lives lie very wide apart ; 
we are not a good match, and I hope—with all 
my heart too, Hugh, but with no ill-will—that we 
shall never cross each other’s path again.” 

She held her hand to him as she spoke, and 
he stooped and kissed it. Then he stood up 
again, looking suddenly very pale and careworn. 

‘Very well, if it must be,” he said. 

“Yes, it must be.” 

* Good-by.” 

He strode rapidly down the garden-path and 
into the high-road, and we saw him not again. 

“It is all over,” whispered Ellato me. “ Have 
I done well, Maud ?” 

“Yes. Iam very glad.” 

“There is always one old maid in the family,” 
she said, cheerfully, though her eyes were for 
a while a trifle dim, “and I shall not make a bad 
specimen. But—” 

“Well?” 

“ But if you and Ben ever go to America,” she 
said, “as I think you will some day, will you not 
take me with you? Don’t leave me all alone, 
Maud.” 

“Ts that likely ?” 

Then we walked back toward the cottage, to 
the old lady by the fireside, and Ben by the side 
of his mother, and the white kittens tumbling all 
over the hearth-rug, and rapping their innocent, 
fluffy heads against the fender, as though there 
was no such thing as care or trouble in this 
world, And so Ella’s love story finished with my 
own. 


THE END. 





ANSWHRS T0 CORRESPONDENT'S. 

Sunsorier.—Summer Balmoral skirts are made of 
striped gingham with one or two raffles, and only one 
skirt is worn over the summer flannel skirt. There 
are also thin mohair petticoats of pale gray or écru 
for the same purpose 

Jennette.—A pleated basque, a fan-pleated over- 
skirt, and long back drapery are the best designs for 
your striped satin. 

Manter.—Carved wooden mantels should not have 
lambrequins ; scarfs for mantels are more fashionable. 
Have a set of shelves, not merely a mantel, designed 
for the place you speak of, with a diamond-shaped 
mirror at top, and shelves for bric-A-brac, books, etc. 

Jamix.—It is still customary to leave cards marked 
“Pp. P.C.” when removing to another city. 

Constant Reaper.—Get some figured foulard the 
color of your plain surah to combine with it, and trim 
it with ecru Egyptian lace. Sleeves are worn quite 
close-fitting. 

Frank R.—Yonr brown silk will be pretty for a 
skirt under a pongee over-dress. 

Anna.—Give the servant a card for each lady, of 
course telling her for whom each is intended. 

Annix.—Wear your wrap without altering it. A 
wife usually wears mourning for either of her hus- 
band’s parents. The dark India silks are newer than 





pattern. Read a description of the Gretchen dress in 
Bazar No. 16, Vol. XVIII. 

Detia.—For your polonaise get lighter brown can- 
vas cloth or pongee. 

Pomona,—Your ashes-of-roses silk will make a pret- 
ty skirt with pinked flounces to be worn under lighter 
canvas cloth. Use the velvet for the back and front 
of a mantle that has beaded grenadine for the sides. 
A severe tailor style will suit a stout lady, and you can 
add folds of the Henrietta cloth. 

Craka.—Tricotine of light quality is shown both in 
silk and in wool for spring dresses. Small buttons 
are on basques and large buttons on jackets. Gather 
your plain velvet breadths to the basque, and have a 
lace front in basque and in skirt, 
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died early in that century, states that he was the inventor. 
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write; it was Fig. 2—ETAMINE AND Frist Vetver Dress.—FRront 
For description see Supplement. all very well See Figs. 1 and 3.,—[For description see Supplement.] 
that they 


should learn to 





read, at least should give some attention to their Bibles and prayer-books. 
Needle-work was a necessity, and in the matter of confectionery it was best to 
be quite familiar; also was it deemed most proper that church music should be 
a part of their education. Surgery, as an essential a 
fully studied ; there was constantly so much exposw 


But the invention was first made public, it is averred, by one Alexander 
Spina, a native of Pisa. Seeing a pair of spectacles in the hands of a person 
who would not, or perhaps could not, explain the principle of them to him, Spina Fig, 1.—Repprp Sick Mante.—Back. 
energetically made a pair himself, and before long his success, and the benefit ; [For Front, see Fig. 2.] g of misplaced 
arising therefrom to others, was clearly made known, For pattern and description see Supple- or broken bones, were a part of woman’s education in those now sleeping centuries. 
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Fig. 2.—Ctoru Coat.—Back.—[For 
Front, see Fig. 1, on Page 308.]—Cort 
Patrern, No. 3695: Price, 25 Cents. 
For pattern and description see Supple- 

ment, No. L, Figs. 1-9. 





Bison-seRGE CostumME witH Burson 
Lact Back.—| For Front, see 
> 
Page 308. } 


For description see Supplement. 
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HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
MAKES A COOLING DRINK. 
Into half a tumbler of ice-water put a teaspoonful 
of Acid Phosphate; add sugar to the taste.—{ Adv.) 





CAN BE HAD IF WANTED. 

“Have you any malaria here?” asked a lady who 
was looking at a rural boarding-place for her family. 
“Well,” said the landlady, we hain’t got none jist 
now; folks haven't asked for it; but we'll get it for 
your family if you want it.” Most folks get malaria 
without wanting it. To get rid of its noxious effects, 
use Bre~n’s Lron Bitters. Mrs. 8. R. MacDonald, New 
Haven, Vonn., says, “ I suffered from malaria for near- 
ly six years. Brown’s Iron Bitters cured me com- 
pletely.”—({Adv.] 





Don’t diagust everybody by hawking, blowing, and 
spitting, but use Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy and be 
cured.—[Adv.] 





“T FEEL SO WELL.” 

“I want to thank you for telling me of Dr. Pierce's 
‘Favorite Prescription,” writes a lady to her friend. 
**For a long time I was unfit to attend to the work of 
my household. I kept about, but I felt thoroughly 
miserable. I had terrible backaches, and bearing-down 
sensations acros* me, and was quite weak and dis- 
couraged. I sent and got some of the medicine after 
receiving your letter, aud it has cured me. I hardly 
know myself, I feel so well.’’—[(Adv.)} 





PETRIE’S FACE POWDER. 

In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. It has 
a most refreshing and beneficial effect on the 
skin, imparting to the same a peculiar softness 
and clearness, and, while imperceptible after it is 
applied, its lasting properties will be found un- 
equalled by any other. Endorsed by the theat- 
rical profession. Sent free on receipt of price. 
Postage stamps taken. Joun Perrixz, Jr., Pro- 
prietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—[ Adv. ] 





COUGHS AND HOARSENESS, 
AND IRRITATION OF THE THROAT, 
Which induce coughing, are immediately relieved by 
the use of “‘ Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” They are in- 
dispensable to speakers and singers. Price 25 cents. 

Sold only in bowes.—{ Adv. } 





BURNETT'S COCOAINE, 

The best of all hair-dressings. It allays irritation, 
removes all tendency to dandruff, and invigorates the 
action of the capillaries in the highest degree, thus 
promoting a vigorous and healthy growth of hair. Its 
effect upon the glossiness and richness of the hair is 
such as cannot be surpassed. Bugnettr’s FLAvonine 
Extraors are the best.—{Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMEN'IS. 








POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight, alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 


Rovat Baxine Powperr Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y, 


FANCY-WORK MATERIALS. 
WHOLESALE j; AND RETAIL. We send samples 
lof our Felts, Linens, Yarn, Oakdale 
Twine, Imported Hmbroidery Silk, and Floss, Chenille, 
Art Crewel, Florence Embroidery Silk and Floss, French 
Embroidery Cotton, Kensington, Aracine—also Wholesale 
and Retail Price-lists—All tor twelve 2c. stamps (24 cts. ). 
Florence ** Waste’? Embroidery Silk, mixed colors, 30c. 
a package. Extra 3-cord Emsromery Sick in “Ori 
ENTAL Coors’ for Crazy Patchwork, &c. Price, 35c. 
yer bunch of 25. Skeius, mixed ‘* Oriental” Colors, 2 
unches for 65c.; 3 for $1.00. This is a Special Offer. 
The regular price of this Silk is 4c. a skein. 
J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


So.o By ALL DEALERS Turoucnout THe WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-—I878. 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 
Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
10 Weat 14th Street, New York. 
my yy Designing, Perforated Patterns, and all mate- 
rials for Art Needlework. Send 8c. for latest Catalogue. 

















Of 50 different sizes 

T and styles of Alpha- 

‘ bets at reduced 

prices. Outfit contains 40 good Patterns. Sprays, 

Outlines, Alphabet (249 inches), &c., Powder, Pad, and 

instruction and sample of Alphabets. Price, $1.00. 

The best outfit that has ever been offered. French 

Perforating Machines for sale. Satixfaction quaran- 
teed or money returned, : 

A. BERNARD, 401 Canal Street, N. Y. 


THIS INK IS MANUP’D BY 


J. H. BONNELL & CO., N.Y. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed It has ¢hree 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
\ ‘yl admirably adapted for invalids as 
. well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0, Docistr, Mas, 








ALL OTHER CATS 
ARE KITTENS 


When compared with our new and HANDSOME CAT- 
ALOGUE of Art Needlework and kindred subjects. 


ISSUED MARCH FIRST. 


Contains full instruction for Repousse or Hame- 
mered Brass Work, Kensington, Lustre, and 
Prismatine Painting, F litter Work or Lrides- 
cent Painting, Point-Lace Making (with en- 
gravings of all the stitches), descriptions and engrav- 
ings of Novelties in Decorative Embroidery, 
etc., With hundreds of illustrations of Stamping Pat- 
terns, showing design, size, and price of each. 
WASTE NO MONEY ON TOY ** OUTFITS,” 
but get this book and select practical patterns to use. 
136 10x 12 in. pages. 2000 illus. by mail for 26 cents, 


136 PAGES, 2000 PICTURES. 
BENTLEY'S ART NEEDLEWORK, 


No. 12 W. 14th Street, New York. 


DRESSES DYEDzaxine araer 


SAYS SHE TO ME 
aren aite 
ANREND 
ONES “DYED HE oLo 
5 
Lewando’s French Dye House, 


17 TEMPLE PL., BOSTON, MASS. 
PRICH LIST SENT FREE. 





































PATENT WAVES OUTDONE, 


L. SHAW, 
HAIR AND BEAUTIFYING BAZAR, 
No. 54 West 14th St., New York City. 
Three doors from Macy’s. 

L. SHAW’S world- 
renowned MARIE 
ANTOINETTE 
WAVE, with the im- 
proved Elastic Spring, 
clasps softly on the 
forehead, and imparts } 
instantaneously a 
marvellously youth- 
ful appearance; no 
nets or hairpins re- 
quired; from $5 up- q 
ward. Ladies’ own * 
hair made up into, 
same. 5000 FRONT 
PIECES of every de- 
scription, and of best 
workmanship, soid at 
less than cost, and 
below any house in 
the city. 

MY GRAY HAIR 
depot is known as the largest, finest, and most relia- 
ble; and, as to prices, I cannot be undersold. 

Gray Hair warranted genuine or money refunded. 

Hair cutting and curling on the premises, by best 
French artists; front pieces dressed while you wait, 
25 cents each. Marie Antoinette Feather - Light 
Switches, naturally wavy, from $5 upward. 

Goods can be sent, C.O. D., free of charge, with 
privilege of returning at my expense. 


NOVELTIES IN 


PARASOLS 


NOVEL DESIGNS IN 
LACE-COVERED, COACHING, 
CHANGEABLE, 

AND OTHER STYLES. 
Parasols Made to Match Costumes. 
THOMAS MILLER & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
6th Avenue, corner 22d Street. 











Hidden Name, Embossed and New Chromo 
Cards, name in new type, an Elegant 45 page 
Gilt bound Floral Autograph Album with 
quotations, 12 page Dlustrated Premium and 
Price Listand Agent’s Canvassing Outfit, all 
forlScts. SNOW & CO., Meriden, Conn, 





What dye lack, my Masters, What d’ye lack ? 





y Greate Englhjyfhe 
QOMPLEXION SOAP. 


ESTABLISHED 100 YEARS. 


Pe a rs Soap, 


A rad Preparation for xy Complexion. 


> td 







Mice 


GigayS ufed and recommended 
tee) bye Mifire/s Adelina Patti, 
Ne WZc/tre/s Lillie Langtry, and 
: othere beauteous Ladyes. Y° 


Soape is marvellous for im- 
proving y° Complexyon, and for keepynge 
y° handes inne nice ordere. Y° Proprietors 
of PEARS’ SOAP are y° makers bye 
Royal Warraunt to y* Prince of Wales. 


G@ Y° faire maidens and matrons, and 





goodlie youths and menne of America 





will truly find that y° wonderful virtues 





of PEARS’ Soap, which all y* druggifts 





fell, have not been over-rated. 

















PRIESTLEY’S SILK-WARP HENRIETTAS 


Are easily distinguished by their softness and beauty and regularity of finish. 
They are made of the finest silk and best Australian Wool, and are the most 


thoroughly reliable goods in the market. 


[PORD'S EXTRACT 





Sanu. 2 In Bottles only 


WITH Burg WRAPPERS. 

















REDFERN 


AND HABIT MAKERS. 





SPECIALTIES: 


WALKING 


GOWNS, JACKETS, 


TRAVELLING 


GOWNS, JACKETS, 


BRAIDED 


GOWNS, JACKETS, 


EDFERN 


210 FIFTH AVENUE, 
1132 Broadway, New York. 
__ COWES; LONDON ; PARIS. . 


Fi HE SK BK HE JR KK 
ME NEW USES OF 3% 
DIAMOND DYES 


New uses are constantly being made of them so 
that, not only is all possible kinds of Domestic 
Coloring done with them, but also Art Work, Col- 
oring Photographs, Engravings, &c. They are 
used for Object Teaching in Schools, Coloring 
Maps, Baskets, Easter Eggs, Bone, Ivory,&c. For 

ALL colors of Ink, Wood Stains, Shoe 
Dressing, Ink Pads, &. USE NO OTHER. 

They are the PUREST, STRONGEST and FAST- 
EST of all Dyes. One package colors one to four 
pounds of Silk, Wool, Cotton, ete. For 
uses given above, no other dyes will answer. 

Sold by all druggists. Send stamp for Special 
Art Circular, Special School Circular, Sample Card 
of 32 colors, and directions. Colored Cabinet 
Photo. as sample, or a package of Any Color Dye 
mailed for 10 cents. Address the proprietors, 

WELLS, RICHARDSON &CO., Burlington, Vt. 


THE DIAMOND PAINTS, 
Swe: GOLD, SILVER, YE 
2 COPPER and BRONZE, HE . 

For gilding &c., Fancy Baskets, Frames, Lamps, 
Chandeliers, and forall kinds of ornamental work: 
Also Artists Black for Ebonizing. Equal toany 
of the high priced kinds and only 10 cts. a pack- 
age, at the druggists, or post-paid from 

WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLES 
AND TRICYCLES, 


THE POPULAR STEEDS FOR 
BUSINESS AND PLEASURE. 
Send stamp for illustrated 36-page 

catalogue. 
THE POPE MDR°G CO., 
598 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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7 E Leading Style is the Tuck-np Coiffure, invented 
by H. Guilmard, Parisian Artist. It consists of 3 
pieces, adapted to the shape of the head, the neck, the 
front piece, and the tuck-up switch. On receipt of 25c. 
we will send fashion-plate of the tuck-up style. Mr. 
Guilmard recommends to the ladies Eau Merveillense 
as the best restorative for gray hair, $2.50 per bottle; 
Eau Quinide, as the best hair tonic, $1 ; Creme Imper- 
atrice, for the face, $1; Blanc des Grace, to use atter, 
$1; Farine Noisettes, for whitening the hands, 50c. ; 
Fard Indien, for the eyebrows, $1; the best liquid Rouge 
for cheeks and lips, $2. These goods sold and import- 
ed at my establishment only. 841 Broadway, N. Y. City. 





NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular, address 

Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York. 





i ME. FRANCIS’ PURCHASING AGENCY. 

Dry Goods, Millinery, Trimmings of any kind, 
also Jewelry, at the Retail prices. No commission 
charged. 42 West 23d Street, New York, 








\ HOPPING by a lady of experience. Household 
\ Furniture and Trousseanx, specialties. For particu- 
lars, address MRS. READE, P.O. Box 720, N.IY. City. 


Tf) Commission 5 cents on the 
S H OPP | N G Dollar. For circular, address 
MISS G. JONES, 209 E. 31st St., N. ¥. City. 


oe eA ENNIS oP 








MAY 9, 1885. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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LE BOUTILLIER BROS. 


Of 23d St., N.Y. 


As we have rented our present store, 
and must soon surrender a portion to 
its future occupants, we are compelled to 


SACRIFICE 
several new and desirable lots of 
DRESS COODS AND SILKS 


(of which we have a surplus), in order to 
condense the departments, preparatory to 


Val 


PRICE-LIST OF BARGAINS 


Sent Free. 


Le Boutillier | 
Brothers, 


Of 23d 
Street, 
NEW YORK. 


W. & J. SLOANE. 
CARPETINGS. 


OUR ENTIRE STOCK OF AXMINSTERS, WIL- 
TONS, MOQUETTES, BRUSSELS, TAPESTRY 
BRUSSELS, AND INGRAINS IS NOW BEING OF- 
FERED AT UNPRECEDENTEDLY LOW PRICES. 


Upholstery Goods. 


WE HAVE JUST RECEIVED OUR SPRING 
IMPORTATIONS OF FURNITURE COVERINGS, 
CURTAINS, AND CURTAIN MATERIALS IN ALL 
THE NEWEST POPULAR COLORINGS. 

ALSO, FRENCH, SWISS, AND NOTTINGHAM 
LACE CURTAINS. 

WINDOW SHADES MADE AND PUT UP IN 
rut BEST MANNER or MATERIAL FURNISHED, 

ORDERS BY MAIL WILL RECEIVE PROMPT 
ATTENTION. 


Broadway, 18th & 19th Sts., 


NEW YORK. 


H UMILIATING 
ERUPTIONS 
ITCHING 


AND 
BURNING 
TORTURES 


AND EVERY SPECIES of Itching, Scaly, Pimply, 
Inherited, Scrofulous, and Contagious Diseases of 
the Blood, Skin, and Scalp, with Loss of Hair, from 
infancy to old age, are positively cured by the 
CouTioura Remepies. 

Curiovrea Resoivent, the new blood purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and 
poisonous elements, and thus removes the canse. 

Coutioura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays Itch- 
ing and Inflamm: ation, clears the Skin and Scalp, heals 
Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 

Curtoura Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and 
Toilet Requisite, prepared from Curicura, is indis- 
pensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 
Skin Blemishes, Chapped and Oily Skin. 

Sold everywhere. Price: Corioura, 50 cents; Rr- 
SOLVENT, $1; Soap, 25 cents. Prepared by the Porrger 
Deve anp Curmioat Co,, Boston, Mass. 

= Send for “ How to Curr Skin Disrases.’ 


A. SIMON SON, _ 


34 East 14th St., near Union Seuned, 0 


HUMAN HAIRG OODS. 


All our customers agree that our goods are of the 
most artistic make, reliable in every instance, and far 
lower in price than any other house. Switches, 
Grecian Knot and Roman Braids, a large 
stock on hand, or made to order, in all shades of hair. 
Water- Waves, Langtrys, and other stylish 
front Coiffures, so becoming to our American beauties, 
in great variety, and guaranteed to remain in curl. 
Wigs, Chignons, and every style of Human Hair 
Goods, of such artistic make as to compare with nature, 
at very low prices. 02” Silwer Gray and White 
real human hair a specialty, in all the atoresaid styles. 

POUDRE VELOUTINE: unequalled velvet- 
like face-powder. FOUNTAIN OF BEAUTY: 
beneficial enamel-like face-liquid. Fine imported Cos- 
poor mee constantly on hand. Send for a Desc riptive 

Catalogue, free of charge. These Toilet Preparations 
can be had at all the leading Druggist, Dry-Goods, 
and Human Hair Buporiums. 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applic: ations, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue so universally sought after and ad- 

. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
$6. R. T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
man Hair 317 Sixre Avenurz, New York. 











ABSA 


Anthea & cory eee 


ELBERON F FINE-TV 


E/N 
VA AAA INICE the WEAR 





i the COST 


Ordinary Velvet. - 





nigh! 
One test wi 
Price, $1. 


are 


Address Mrs. 








Cc. THOMPSON, 32 East 14th Street, New York 


KOSMEO POUDRE 
is one of the few powders used as a beau- 
tifler that is PERFECTLY HARMLESS IN 
Many ladies object to 
its being known that they use powder or 


EVERY RESPECT. 


any other cosmetic. This powder can be 
used and not be detected. “ Once used, al- 
@ Ways used,” will be its ae. 
Price, 50 cents and $1 a Bo 
Send moi vm eg by postal note, a renters 
letter or chec 


WRINKLES 





«bene 
Cinnble KAS Cs 


SPRING HOSIERY. 





Ladies’, Misses’, 
Balbriggan Hose. 


and Boys’ Ribbed Real 
Colors: Navy Blue, Seal, 
Maroon, and Cardinal. Ladies’ and Misses’ 
French and English Ribbed Lisle Thread. 
Colors: Tan, Steel, Seal, Navy, Pink, Sky, 
Also, Children’s Ribbed, Plain, 
and Embroidered Balbriggan Hose. Novel- 
ties in Lisle Thread, Bright and Spun-Silk 
Socks, &e. 


and Ecru. 


Hroadvary KH 19th ét. 





MRS. C. 


THOMPSON, 
HAIR, 


32 East 14th St., near Union Square. 
(Be sure of the number.) 
-.. me? sh Bangs, the latest fashion, very beautiful in 
$3 and _— ard. 

oT EDORAS. A JARMAN, 
great varieties and shades, 

Hair-cutting and hair-dressing by the best artists 
Front pieces dressed for 25 and 50 cents. 


Lady Clare Coiffure, something new, the most grace- 
ful ever invented, and requires no front piece. Price, 
$6 to $12. 


GRAY HAIR, in genuine colors, at half the prices 
asked by other de alers, including pure white hair. 
Above can only be found at 
THOMPSON’S, 
32 EAST 14TH STREET. 
(Be sure of right number.) 


Canfield Seamless 
Dress Shields 


are elastic, seam= 
less, waterproof, 
absorbent, odor- 
less, strong, yet 
soft as kid, do 
not wrinkle. 
chafe or rip. The 
sales are double 
that of any other 
Shield made In 
the U.S. oe 
Europe. 

Samples sent free on payment of 30 cents 

ae Canfield Rubber Co., Bridgeport, Ote 


and LANGTRYS in 












To Embroider 
CRAZY QUILTS, 


Get Bratyerp & Arustrone’s factory ends,called Waste 
Embroidery. 40 cts. will buy one ounce, which would 
cost One Dollar in Skeins. All good silk and beantifui 
colors. Designs for 100 styles of Crazy Stitches enclosed 
in each package. Send 40 cts. in stamps or postal note 
to THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL 
SILK CO., 621 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


00D SENSE 


CORDED CORSET WAISTS 
BEST e STF FOR Gea oe 


fort, W nish. 

“Buttons u tons u front instead of clasps. 
FIT for ALL AGES, 
ing retailers. Ask for them. 
Take no SBR "Send for circular, 
Bw SR FERRIS BROS. Manufacturers, 
; 81 White Street, NEW YORK. 


KATE GREENAWAY SERIES. 
Ten beautiful imported embossed Scrap-Pictures for 








LADIES 
XXAX 




















three 2c. stamps. HITING, 50 Nassau St. N. Y 











WHITING PAPER 
Co., Holyoke, Mass., 
are now putting up 
the fashionable line of 
“WHITING’S STANDARD” 
Writing Papersinneat 
Boxeswith Envelopes. 
The most perfect pro- 
duct of the Paper-ma- 
ker’s Art. Cream and 
Azure; rough and 
smooth finish; all sizes. 
“orsale byallFineStationers 





The Famous English Custard Powder — Produces | 


— CUSTARD WITHOUT EGGS, at HALF 
Sold in Boxes at 18 
j cents, sufficient for 3 
suficient for T pints. 
LUXURY. 
Inventors and Manufacturers, Aurrep Birp & Sons, 


HE COST AND TROUBLE. 
pints, and 36 cents, 
A GREAT 
Birmingham, England. Sold by all Grocers. 


PASTRY‘SEVANS & SHOWELL, ee! Pa aes 
and & 21 Park Pl., N. Y., Sole Ag’ts for U.S. A 
SWEETS? will Mail Free, on receipt ot address, “ Past 
Mailed try & Sw KTS,” a little work containing 
sai) Practical Hints & Original Recipes for Tasty 
pis Dishes for the Dinner and Supper table. 





Beautiful & Lasting for ORNAMENTING 
WINDOWS, DOORS, TRANSOMS, &c. 


Stained 


<filass 
SUBSTITUTE 


T SMALL COST. Send for Mlustrated Cata- 
<= and Prices. Samples by mail 25 cents. 
Soie AGENT, 731 ARCH ST. 
W.C. YOUNG “Pnitiberrnis Pa. 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 











VA 
IAN AV Z 




















Faded or soiled CRAPE refinished and made a 
beautiful BLACK to withstand 
dampness 
Shriver’s 
cess. You 
your crape 


SHRIVER 


or sea-air. 
Patent Pro- 
can send 
mail, 


by 
&COMP’Y, 
44 E.14th St.,N. Y.(Wheeler and Wilson Building). 
Brooklyn: 294 Fulton St. Boston: 33 Winter St. 
Agents Wanted, and Territory for Sale. 





LALLA ROOKH. 


Every practical lady buys the LALLA ROOKH, 
an entirely new Dress-Cutting System. Wonderfully 
valuable article for Home Dressmaking. 25 cts., mailed. 
Ask your Fancy Stores, or address the Sole Agent, 


R. W. BEYRICH, 
20 Warren ) Warren Street, P. 0. Box 1673,N.¥ 


SILKS Fos PATCHWORK 


wm 50 centand $1. OO packages. ages. Handsomest assortment ever oflered. 
Gur 20 cent package of Best Embroidery — assorted colors, and 
Llustrated Book of fancy stitches, rcesigns, &c. for crazy work, free 

with every $1.00order. YALE SILK WORKS, New Haven, Conas 





DanmelksSons, 


Broadway, 8th and 9th Sts., N. Y. 


RIBBONS. 


100 dozen Ladies’ Entamine Hat Scarfs, Tinsel ef- 
fects, and very choice patterns, T5c. each; worth $1.75. 

7 dozen Silk Grenadine Hat Scarfs in the very 
latest combinations, for which the public are charged 
in other houses the most exorbitant prices, will offer 
at 98c. each. 

250 pieces Oriental Hat Trimming Ribbons, 3 inches 
wide, with Tinsel finish, 49c. a yard; wholesale price, 
$1.25. 

130 pieces Entamine Trimming Ribbons, 7 inches 
wide. The latest Novelty this season; a very elegant 
Hat Trimming, $1.25 a yard 

250 pieces Silk Gauze, 
Stripe, 8 inches wide 
this season. 958c. 


Ecrn grounds, with Roman 
The prettiest Ribbon imported 
a yard. 

875 pieces T-inch Block-Plaid Twilled Silk Ribbons 
in Combinations, expressly made for this Season’s Mil- 
linery trade, 65c. a yard; real value, $1.25. 

The above lots represent the entire balance of stock 
of one of our largest importers of choice goods, which 
enables us to quote such very low prices. 


JANES MUGREERY & CO. 


are now offering spec ial in- 
Pa. e cnt in Lace Curtains, con- 
ting of Colbert, Louis XIV., 
abe, Spanish Venetian, and oth- 
er makes in Renaissance Laces, 
Nottinghams, Cluny, Antiques, at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


We have now on exhibition a 
very large importation of Black 
and Colored Dress Velvets at prices 
considerably below their cost of 
manufacture, 

An examination invited. 

Orders by mail or express will 
receive careful attention. 


Broadway and 11th st, New York. 


PSS «- TES 


French Fashion Journal, 


LARTS~? MODE: 


Eacu Numper Contains 


4 Colored Plates, 


the latest Fashion Newsand is full ol Illustrations of the 
LATEST PARIS STYLES. 
Published MonthlySPECIALLY for DRESSMAKERS 
| Per Year, $3.50.) Send 35 cts. (2 cent stamps) 
| Six Months, 2.00.§ Por Sample Copy. Address 
wWw.dJ. Morse, Publisher, No, 6, East 14th st. N.Y. 


ENGRAVING AND STATIONERY. 


Readers of this paper, residing at a 





b 
_— 





POWDER 








distance from the principal cities, who 
desire the correct and best grades of En- 
graving, Printing, and Stationery, should 
| write to G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 
from whose extensive Stationery Depart- 
ment they can obtain every description of 
| engraving, such Monograms, 
Coats of Arms, Visiting ¢ 


Crests, 


Wedding 


as 


‘ards, 


| and Reception Invitations, &e., &e. 
27 and 2 29 West 23d Street, New York. 










FROM MLLE. RHEA, 
THE FASCINATING ACTRESS. 


Your Lablache 
best I have 







Monstrur Levy, — Dear Sir: 
Face 
used. 


Powder is indeed the 
Yours truly 


ever 


RHEA. 





OURSISTHE BEST CAT 


alogue and Instruction BooKx yet 






lished. Itteachesall thee ART NE 
poe E Wonk. STITCHES 
Prakegs STAMPING] instructions for CRAZY P 1\ 
PATT FERNS { }K R raphe TON ox 
= J-PAINTING, &c., and directions for 
= Denad Plush, Felt, d&e., #0 i will not rub 
( how t ymake Pow aly Paints he Shows 


the designs o 4:3 Stamping Patterns 


17 
of MONOGR. Ms, ALPHABETS, FLow 


Outings, &¢ 


for NREDLEWORK or 
Parnting, gives size 


ach. By mail 15c 
. K 5 GOOD PAT- 







St tamping. We 
and the Best STAMPING OUTFIT 
He Orrene with materials and 35 Goop Patterns, 
amped Tidy, Silks, ete,, for @®1. Instruction Book 
TREE. T. E. PARKER, Lynn, Mass, 


DS SO LOVELY new 
pales les, French and 

a Floral Chromo 

naan ee » 1a. 3 pks. and 
sample t 10 pksand this 
be autiful Pr GOL D RING with Gold 
Stone ttin, Bs Ca perfect beaut », 









$1. Cash pric BRANFORD 
PRINTING CO., BR. ANFORD, CONN. 


100 NEW AND ORIGINAL 


CRAZY STITCHES! 


For Patchwork—Only 15 cts. 


embellished 
8,Stitches,and Ornaments 
k, and can be copied with- 
Tinted paper, Ill'd cover, 5 for 50 cents 
POPULAR PUB. CO., Boston, Masa 


Our new book shows a number of Blocks ¢ 
with new and original Desig 
which will beantify your wor 
out stamping. 
15 cts. each. 





INDELIBLE INK. 


No pre paration and only a 
common Estab- 
lished 5€ . Superic or 
ilar for decorative work on linen. Rec 











popu eiv 
Conteunial Medal & Diploma. Soild everywhere, 








$12 


FACEILE. 

On the morning of No- 
vember 7 a well-known 
gentleman in Meridian, 
Mississippi, said to his 
little son at the breakfast 
table, *“*My boy, Cleve- 
land is certainly elected.” 

The little fellow, who is 
a bright school-boy of six 
years, and who, it seems, 
had heard something 
about Mr. Tilden’s diffi- 
culty in “ taking his seat,” 
innocently replied: “ But, 
papa, he can't sitdown, I 
wouldn't want to be Pre- 
sident if I had to stand up 
all the time !” 


eitidiiect oom 
OBJECT LESSON IN 
NATURAL HISTORY. 

Two boys were looking 
at. the animals in Central 
Park. 

* Betcher life yer don't 
know what that one is,” 
suid one, “ but I do.” 

“Yer do, eh? Prove 
it.” 

“That's the pious cow 
from Lnjy, an’ don’t yer 
turgit it.” 

en 

A HOME RULER. 

“My dear,” said Mr. 
Folio, as he came into the 
parlor, rabbing his hands 
cheerfully, on his retarn 
from the office, “1 think 
we ehall go to Saratoga 
this summer.” 

* Do you?” says Mrs. 
Folio. “Jam notsure we 
shall go anywhere ; but if 
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where I intended to go, 
did 12” 

“No, dear, but we are 
all liable to make mis- 
takes.” 

** You are, certainly, for 
one.” 

“ Well, my love, I didu’t 
mean to advise—” 

“Advise! I should 
think not. It would be 
rather late in the day for 
that!” (Exit Mrs. F. 

estan iiaaitinia 

“How did the Queen 
of Sheba travel when she 
went to see Solomon ?” 
axked Miss R—— of her 
Sunday-school class of lit- 
tle girls. 

© one ventured an an- 
swer. 

“If you had studied 
your lesson you could not 
have helped knowing,” 
said their teacher, ‘* Now 
look over the verses 
again.” 

“Could she have gone 
by the cars?” asked Miss 

—, beginning to lose 
patience, as the children 
consulted their books but 
appeared to arrive at no 
conclusion, 

“Yex'm,” said a little 
girl at the end of the 
class. “She went by 
steam-cars.” 

“ Did she, indeed !” said 
Miss R “Well, Lou- 
isa, we would like to 
know how you found that 
out.” 

“Tn the second verse,” 
responded the child. ‘Tt 
says, she came with a very 


. : MW TAM 
we do, most certainly it ue 
will not be to Saratoga. 


Se you may make your- 


self quite easy on that -Q-dahyde 
point. But what a ‘silly’ 4 


great train.” 
—— os 
Customer. “I can't pay 
you to-day; you see, the 

















you must be to bother eS rnongene we has just been 
0” e abot uc were, ADC . 

settee wh 1 hy “NOT STUPID, BUT SHY.” ‘Tauon “Yes; 1 met 

made up my mind!” : him on my way Up, and 
“Vex, love, but I EMBARRASSED YOUNG MAN (iho has just been presented, and is trying hard to say something). “1 THINK, Miss BELLEAIRS, THAT | HAVE HAD THE he said you a put him off 

thought you said—” PLEASURE OF MEETING YOU BEFORE.” . - ’ , because you'd got to pay 
“Never mind what you MISS BELLEAIRS. “IT Is POSSIBLE, BUT I DO NOT REMEMBER IT.” EMBARRASSED YOUNG MAN, “ WAs IT NoT AT MOUNT Desert?” the tailor to-day, So 

thought, Inevertold you MISS BELLEAIRS. “1 HAVE NEVER BEEN THERE,” EMBARRASSED YOUNG MAN. “NEITHER HAVE I.” = [A puinful pause follows. here’s your bill, sir.” 
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“PUTTING HIM THROUGH HIS PACES.” SUMMER STYLES IN DARKVILLE. 

MRS. MULVANEY (the laundress). “* INDADE, MA’AM, AN’ IT'S MISERABLE I AM. I'M BUT JIST ON 
ME FEET WID THE PAIN IN ME BACK, AN’ JIMMY HE'S AS BAD OFF; HE HAS A COUGH ON UM THAT 
SOUNDS LOIKE,AN IMPTY BAR'L, COUGH FER THE LADY, JiMMY!” 


sje iaiemchini 
| 


“WELL, I I8 PINTLY GLAD DAT DE SUMMER ARE CLOSE AT HAN’, WHEN YOU CHILLUNS WONT 
HAB TO GO DRESSED UP AS YOU IS, AN’ COSSIN’ A SIGHT UV MONEY.” 











UNFAMILIAR QUOTATIONS. 


One sunshiny day during the present 
month Mr. Minturn took his “‘ youngest 
hopeful” out for a walk. The child’s mo- 
ther has been trying lately to familiarize 
the little fellow with proverbial sayings of 
all sorts and kinds, but George junior pos- 
sesves a quaint little habit of promulgating 
original ideas; so when his father, seeing 
it was about to rain, touched the young- 
ster’s shoulder and suggested, ‘‘ April 
showers bring forth—’ ?” there was no re- 
sponse. Mr. Minturn felt surprised, but, 
after a few moments in silence, returned 
to the attack with, “‘ Apri] showers bring 
forth—’?” Still no answer. A second fail- 
ure proved too much for the gentleman’s 
patience, and giving his son a decided 
shake, he said, sternly, ‘‘ George, * April 
showers bring forth—’?” George gave 
his yellow curls a bob, looked up in his fa- — \ 
ther’s face, and answered, solemnly, “* Um- —~ i\ é 
brellas.” ] —— \ 
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A certain seminary for young ladies in 
New England was presided over by Pro- 
ay fessor M—— who walked a chalk line him- 
\ / self, and expected all his pupils to do the 

f same. It was one of the rules of the 
schoo] that each young lady should recite 
at the opening exercises not less than four 
nor more than sixteen lines of poetry. 

One morning Miss Blank got up and re- 
cited from beginning to end, and with 
Tie» 1 much expression, Hood’s “ Bridge of 
tt : , | Sighs.” The professor made no interrup- 
ee i | tion, but at the close he remarked, quietly, 

“ Alas! for the rarity 


= = — “ That was very well done, Miss Blank, but 
ae you have transgressed a rule. Please see 
i | | til q that it is corrected to-morrow.” 
ny / 
WANE ll (il 
IN \_ , 
Of Christian charity 
I.—APPEARANCES ARE DECEITFUL; OR, “THINGS ARE NOT WHAT Under the sun! 
THEY SEEM.” Oh, it was pitiful !—” 
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Blank’s turn to recite, she arose and re- | { (|; 
| L il 





The next morning, when it was Miss 

















peated ; 





Il.—APPEARANCES ARE DECEITFUL, ETC. 


and took } t id th , MRS. O’REILLE (proprietress). ‘“‘ FAITH AN’ O'LL HEV YEZ UNDERSTHAND, 
, > " . uc OK her seat, amic 1€ applauses of SORR, THIS IS NARY A HAYTHEN LAUNDRY, BUT EZ RESPICTABLE A FRINCE 
“ HELLO, WA SHING! HOW SOON CAN I CALL FOR THESE CLOTHES ?” her school-mates. LAUNDRY EZ YELL FOIND ENNYWHURR, SORR !” 














